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enjoy the true 

old-style Kentucky Bourbon 
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A Volkswagen^ obviously. 


It's easy to spot a Volkswagen, 

Even with enough snow on it to hide the 
beetle shape. 

It’s the one that keeps moving. 

A Volkswagen will even go up icy hills 
when other cors won't go at all because 
we put the engine in the back. It gives the 
rear wheels much better troclion. 


That’s half the problem, 

But the engine can't just be there. It has 
to keep working. 

So we cool the VW engine with air, not 
wafer. There's no need for anti-freeze, no 
choree of the block crocking, (No possi- 
bility of boiling over in summer, either.) And 
there's no draining. No flushing. No rust. 


You can park a VW outdoors in sub-zero 
weother or dig it out of a snowbank; it’s 
ready to roll as soon as you turn the key, 

If you happen to live where ice and 
snow are no problem, don't think 
you can't judge the VW's extra- 
ordinory abilities. 

Just try it in sand or mud. 



Send to France 
for these attractive 
Hennessy Brandy Snifters 


Wtiai a Inndiomc way to relish the 
golden luxury ol' Hennessy Cognac. 

This beautiful set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped to you direct from ('og- 
nae. Trance, is yours for only SI. The 
coupon is for your convenience. 

Blennessy .Supremacy is niaiiitaiiicd 
by the world's largest stocks of aged 
Cognac brandies. 

HEN*NESSY 

COGNAC BRANDY 

e-» Pfoof • n Hl Co., Now Vor*' 


I Hennessy, Dept, 40-<i I 

I P. 0. Box 15A, Ml. Ver(pi.n. New York I 

I Here is my Dollar for 4 Hennessy Brandy I 

I Snifters described in this oiler. I 

I Name i 

! Address . 

j City 

' Zone State 

I NOTE; Sorry, this offer is limited to one i 

! set per person. Offer good in U.S.A. only. I 
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Next week 


Pro basketball’s Los Angeles 
Lakers are constantly in 
night to meet, their coast-to- 
coast schedule. Jim Murray 
describes the bizarre events 
of a recent TvSiker road trip. 


Everybody knows the pros, 
but is there a new amateur 
threat? From Pebble Beach, 
a report on the Crosby Pro- 
Am and the little golfers who 
often make the event big. 


Beginning an important new 
series on the art, the safety 
and the fun of driving liy 
three of the world’s best driv- 
ers: Rodger Ward. Jack Brab- 
ham and England’s Pat Moss. 
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COMING EVENTS 



Even tough hides need 
Noxzema Medicated Lather 


The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather-extra-rich! It’s the on/y' in-stant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’a famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean, cool and 
c]osie~u.'it/inut irritation. 


And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated-gives uj) to 50'^/r' more lather per can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Latlier. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF ^ 






Ordinary lathers can’t Creamy, rich Noxzema 
hold up pencil, often let holds up your whiskers 
whiskers droop, too. So as it docs this pencil, 
your razor snagS and You shave clean and 
.scrapes— irritates skin. close without irritation. 
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January 20 (o January 2l> 

Mi arc K.S.T. 


Frida.y, January 20 


Salurday, January 21 

BASKETBALL • ■ 


mis vs. Ni-w Yt>rk 
■1 p.m. fNnr . 


firAA^Niitl. Al!-Slnr Tourntimont riniil c 
(•.iildcn^Tiii.- Kennel Club, San Franeisr.i 

' iSIla E:'" " 

Sunday, January 22 


If .siTic-», .Sam Sneat 

Monday, January 23 


Tn 'an nary 2k 



l'.S.S-K. li 
\i-w York. 


Wednesday, January 25 

New York vs. Si. l.ouis, Oetrf 
al Delruil. 

Syraeuse ai Los An«ek-s. 



Thumday, January 26 
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SCORECARD 

Events, Discoveries and Opinions 


FILLY 

Jimmy Kilroe is the nation’s leading 
connoisseur of young Thoroughbred 
horses. Each year he estimates how 
the previous season’s 2-year-olds will 
do when they get to the classics— 
the Kentucky Derby, Preakness and 
Belmont Stakes. His scale of excel- 
lence is called the Experimental 
Weights, and when he released them 
the other day racing fans immediate- 
ly looked to see who was in second 
place. For the last two years his sec- 
ond choices (Tomy Lee and Venetian 
Way) have run off with the Derby. 

This year a filly is second. Her name 
is Bowl of Flowers. She is large and 
red, won six of eight and !5198,706 
last season, is owned by the Brook- 
meade Stable and trained by Elliott 
Burch. She can run from behind the 
leaders or with them. If she wins the 
Derby, she will be the first filly to do 
it since Regret in 1915. 

THE GADFLY 

New York’s National Motor Boat 
Show carries an official award as the 
best consumer show in the country. 
This year it is better than ever: more 
exhibits, interesting new trends, en- 
thusiastic crowds {see page If8). Only 
the great gadfly, Robert Moses, un- 
til recently commissioner of practi- 
cally everything around New York, 
including the waterways, saw a need 
to grab the industry by the ears. Ad- 
dressing its assembled leaders, Moses 
said, “How are we to prevent these 
millions of boats from running wild 
on the waters, smashing into each 
other, capsizing from heavy wash? 
It is typical of American assembly 
lines and salesmanship that when the 
boat with an outboard or inboard 
engine slides down the ways, the en- 
tire concern of the average manu- 
facturer is over. The boat industry 
must contribute more than soft sell- 
ing. . . . There was a time when the 
big automobile manufacturers were 
against modern roads because they 
cost money. Finally it dawned on 
that industry that a car is no good 


if it has no road to run on. The motor- 
boat maker needs a similar education. 
Why should he wait until safety is 
forced on him? The way things are 
going,’’ Moses concluded, “the in- 
ternal combustion engine will over- 
whelm us on the water as it has on 
the land.” 

NECKTIE PARTY 

Bill Veeck, the man who made the 
open collar famous, has turned down 
an invitation to the Kennedy inau- 
gural because it meant wearing a tie. 



This perturbed Hank Greenberg, 
White Sox vice-president. “I got a 
great idea,” Greenberg told him. 
“We’ll fly an Italian designer over 
for the occasion. We’ll have him de- 
sign twice as many outfits for you as 
Sinatra has. Think of the publicity! 
We'll change your public image— 
from sport shirts and no lie to the 
best-dressed man in sports.” 

“Can’t do it,” Veeck said. 

“Why not?” 

“I got married in a church. My 
mother-in-law pleaded with me to 
wear a tie at the ceremony, but I re- 
fused. Can you imagine what would 
happen if I wore a tie to the inaugu- 
ral? She’d never speak to me again.” 

THE RECRUITER 

Last week the NCAA put the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina on probation 
for a year because Basketball Coach 
Frank McGuire allegedly had broken 


the rules in recruiting players. Mc- 
Guire is the New Y ork-born-and-bred 
Irishman who has attracted many of 
that city’s best high school players to 
Chapel Hill. 

We have long admired McGuire as 
a man (SI, Dec. 9, 1957) and applaud- 
ed the manner in which he teaches 
sportsmanship and gentlemanly be- 
havior as well as basketball. If he was 
guilty as charged, however, he should 
have been penalized, and in that spir- 
it of impartiality we are impelled to 
inform the NCAA of another of Mc- 
Guire's devilishly clever recruiting 
techniques. 

Twenty years ago, when he was 
coaching at Xavier High School in 
NewYork, McGuire sent achristening 
present for the infant son of a next- 
door neighbor. It was a basketball, 
naturally, and the child came to cher- 
ish it, using it as a sleeping companion 
the way other youngsters used teddy 
bears. Later, the growing boy dribbled 
it and threw it through hoops on play- 
ground courts. The ball died a natural 
death after some years, impaled on 
the steel spiking atop a playground 
wall, but the deflated shell remained 
a prized possession. 

The boy became a basketball star 
in high school. In his senior year at 
Fordham Prep he averaged 25 points a 
game and was chosen for the city’s 
all-star team. He barely looked at 
the many offers from other college 
coaches, telling Frank McGuire he 
wanted only to play for him. His 
name is Don Walsh, and today, as a 
starting guard, he is one of the rea- 
sons Carolina is favored to win the 
Atlantic Coast Conference race. 

THE INSIDE STORY 

• Alvin Dark, new manager of the 
Giants, believes the club lost last year 
because it did not have a dependable 
late-inning relief man. Dark now 
plans a startling switch: Sam Jones, 
who has won 39 games in two years 
as a starter, will work in the bullpen; 
his replacement will be junk-baller 
Stu Miller, who has started only 12 
times over the same stretch. 

• The Washington Redskins plan 
intensive homework this summer for 
their No. 1 draft choice, Quarterback 
Norman Snead of Wake Forest. 
Snead’s tutor will be Ralph Gugliel- 
mi, who won the starting job only 
last season. 

• Look for conference realignments 
throughout the Far West. Arizona 

continueJ 


SCORECARD fonliniied 

State is expected to follow Arizona 
out of the Border Conference; both 
are considering a proposed Great 
Western grouping, which would in- 
clude Utah, New Mexico and Brig- 
ham Young of the Skyline, and inde- 
pendents Oregon State, Oregon and 
Washington State. If this fails to 
develop, Arizona, Arizona State and 
Texas Western may desert the Border 
Conference to join the Skyline. 

• I’romoters of Jacksonville’s Gator 
Bowl are considering a shift to Jan- 
uary 1 and direct competition with 
Miami’s Orange Bowl. The move 
hinges largely on an improved tele- 
vision contract. 

• Big Jake, listed as a 1,000-to-I 
shot for the Santa Anita Handicap 
in the Caliente Future Book on De- 
cember 24, has won two of his last 
three races, is now 30 to 1. 

SWEET GEORGIA 

In Athens, Ga. last week, Georgia 
Tech beat the home team Univer- 
sity of Georgia in a basketball game 
89- 80. Disappointed Georgia student.s 
thereupon marched up to the girls’ 
dormitory and threw rocks through 
the window of one of the coeds, Char- 
layne Hunter. Miss Hunter is not, a.s 
one might suppose, a spy for the win- 
ning Tech team. She is a Negro try- 
ing to get a college education. 

THE SOFT AMERICAN (CONT'D.) 

The new Attorney General of the 
United States (5 feet 10. 165 pounds) 
won his H at Harvard playing end on 
the football team. Introduced last 
week at a banquet meeting in Bitls- 
burgh of college football coaches and 
NCAA authorities. Bob Kennedy be- 
gan w’ith a smile. “When you play 
football in college,’’ he said, “you get 
a little better in the public's mind 
and a great deal better in your own 
mind each year after graduation.” 
When he was invited to speak, Ken- 
nedy said, he thought to himself: 
“They want me to reminisce about 
that 1947 Harvard team and tell in 
detail about a few' blocks I made and 
tackles that I would have made if 
luck hadn’t been against me.” It was 
a blow to his morale, he said, to learn 
that the coaches had never heard of 
his Harvard letter. “However, I come 
with great pride. . . .” And the smile 
disappeared and Kennedy empha- 


sized the next w'ords with the crisp, 
chopping, right-hand gesture the 
country has come to recognize in the 
style of his brother JFK: “Except for 
war, there is nothing in American life 
which trains a boy better for life than 
football. There is no substitute for 
athletics.” 

Then the new Attorney General 
took up the theme of The Soft Amer- 
ican that the new President outlined 
in this magazine a month ago. If his 
listeners had expected mere pleasant- 
ries they were in for surprises. 

“Think back to w'hat happened 
during the Korean war. Almost o0% 
of our Army prisoners— American sol- 
diers who were captured in Korea — 
died on forced marches or in prison 
camps. Turkish soldiers captured at 
the same time suffered no fatalities 
even though they were generally in 
worse condition than our soldiers. 

“Those who have made a study of 
the causes of this situation have come 
to the conclusion that w'e had such a 
high mortality rate because in many 
cases U.S. Army prisoners cared only 
for themselves, allowing their sick 
and wounded to go untended and die 
in the cold.” 

Moral, mental and physical fitne.ss 
go together, said the Attorney Gen- 
eral. While his audience listened in 
engrossed silence he ticked off, with 
the chopping gesture, the TV quiz 
scandals, the publicized corruptions 
of the 1950 b in labor, business and 
government, and the lagging fitness 
standards of American youngsters. 

“I am here,” he ended as the cheers 
came, “because President Kennedy 
and we who are a part of the incoming 
Administration are deeply concerned 
about what has been happening to 
our country. . . . We are going to 
work on a program which emphasizes 
that all children should participate in 
sports. All children should recognize 
the need for physical fitness. All chil- 
dren should realize that excelling in 
athletics is important. If a game is 
worth playing it is worth winning.” 

THE BOARD 

After dismissing Manager Lou Bou- 
dreau last fall Phil Wrigley struck a 
radical course for his hapless Chicago 
Cubs. He announced the club would 
open the ’61 season with an eight- 
man board of coaches— and no man- 
ager. Last week, ignoring the heck- 
lers, he named his sixth and seventh 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



OSVALDO SUAREZ of 
Argontina got married, 
joined 1,150 competi- 
tors from 3f) nations in 
trek to Sao Paulo. Bra- 
zil. plodded through 
city’s annual cross- 
town marathon to win 
his third consecutive 
title, collapsed into 
bride’s arms, then 
took off on honeymoon. 


GERALD GRAYSON 

(called Puddin’ after 
his favorite dessert). 
12<-year-old tailback 
who has already been 
offered a college scliol- 
ar.ship, scored four 
TDs. ran 261 yards for 
his McKeesport (Pa.i 
Little Tigers in .56-0 
Milk Bow! win over 
Houston. 


TOM TRETHEWAY. 

16, junior at Mt. Leb- 
anon (Pa,) H.S. and 
son of U.S. Steel met- 
allurgist. swimming in 
25-yard pool, set in- 
terscholastic 100-yard 
breast.stroke record of 
1:03. -i in dual meet 
with Clairton H.S., 
lowered it by 1 10 sec- 
ond a week later. 


CHARLES (Cye. for 
Cyclone) ferries, 
Denver U. sophomore, 
swirled flawlessly 
down mile-long giant 
.slalom course in 1:26 
•1/5 to beat rusty but 
strongly favored Bud- 
dy Werner by nearly a 
.second, win featured 
race of annual Snow 
Cup, at .41ta. Utah. 


RAFER JOHNSON, 
Olyrn pic decathlon 
winner and record 
breaker at Rome, Si’s 
Sportsman of the Year 
for 1958, was given 
World’s Greatest Ath- 
lete Award at annual 
dinner of Maryland 
Professional Baseball 
Playera .■V.ssocisuioii, 
held in Baltimore. 


KEN ROBINSON, 6- 
foot IJ/g-inch senior at. 
Midway H.S., Cassatt, 
S.C., who averages 20 
points a game, hit a 
fantastic 48 of 54 floor 
shots, added 12 fouls 
as Midway over- 
whelmed Ruby. 130- 
30, said as expected: 
“I couldn’t have done 
it without my buddies.” 
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members of the board, Verlon Walk- 
er and Charlie Grimm (previous 
members: Rip Collins, Harry Craft, 
Vedie HLmsl, Goldie Holt, Elvin 
Tappe). Wrigley parried ail ques- 
tions with a Confucian “He who ex- 
plains is lost.” 

While baseball experts speculated 
on Wrigley’s sanity, a source close to 
the Cub owner offered some interest- 
ing clues. Wrigley has been a success- 
ful businessman (chewing gum) for 
as many years as he has been an un- 
successful baseball man. Now he'd 
like to try Spearmint tactics in the 
dugout. He sees no logic in baseball’s 
practice of firing all the coaches ev- 
ery time a new' manager is hired. He 
considers this wasteful and disrup- 
tive. Group brain-picking has been 
run up the commercial flagpole and 
saluted. 

Wrigley has sold a lot of chewing 
gum that way. Maybe it will also 
win some ball games. 

WEEDS IN THE GARDENS 

At the hockey game in Toronto’s 
Maple Leaf Gardens the other night 
several people in leather jackets 
turned up with box seat tickets. It 
took a few days for Maple Leaf officials 
to recover from this. The regular box- 
seat patrons in Toronto normally are 
dressed to the nines, or even the 
tens, in evening clothes and mink. 
That’s the way it is in the Gardens, 
where there has not been an unsold 
ticket to a hockey game since 1945. 

When the Leaf officials pulled them- 
selves together, they issued the fol- 
lowing memo to all box holders: 

“Among those attending the NHL 
games in Maple Leaf Gardens there 
has been a noticeable letdown lately 
in the dress and general deportment 
of a number of people occupying the 
box seats. These, naturally, are not 
the regular box-seat holders but, 
having always been able to keep a 
high standard in the Maple Leaf 
Gardens, we are askingour subscribers 
to exercise care when they release 
their tickets to someone else.” 

Unmentioned by the Leafs’ manage- 
ment was another important reason 
for dressing properly. Many of the 
boxes are within earshot of the hockey 
players’ benches. Without evening 
wear, the spectator is in for an ex- 
pansion of his vocabulary. But, 
properly dressed, the fan has only to 
pull his top hat down over his ears. 
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J ^4, TRIG keeps 
a iilikn so odor-free 
a bloodhound 
couldn’t find him! 


You couldn’t ask for more protection ... or a 

faster wa y of puttin g it on ! New TRIG deo- 2 

dorant gives you solid protection against 
odor— for up to 27 hours. All-day protection 
against perspiration. Plus roll-on application 
and a clean, shaving- lotion scent. Can you 
beat that? No sir. You better try TRIG. It’s 
new, it's for men, it really delivers. 

BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

JANUARY 23, 1961 


IN BOSTON Canada’s 17-year-old high school dis- 
tance star, Bruce Kidd, glances back at a hotly pursuing 
Peter McArdle as he heads into the final stages of his startling 


IN PORTLAND {above) New Zealand's 5,000-meter 
Olympic champion Murray Halberg is all alone as he strains on 
last lap of record two-mile. It was Halberg’s first try on boards. 





two-milc victory. Young Kidd ran an 
erratically paced race but still won by 
a very comfortable five-yard margin. 



THE KIWI 
AND THE KID 


A continent apart, two natural phenomenadetonaled the indoor track 
and field season. .If Portland, Ore. a Sew Zealand Olympic winner cut 
12 seconds off the mdoor two-mile record, while at Boston, in another 
two-mile, a I7-year-old Canadian schoolboy upset a veteran held 


I nspired by the completion ol the 
Portland Memorial Coliseum, a 
glass-and-concrete-and-steel arena 
with 9,000 theater-type cushion seats, 
a group of University of Oregon alum- 
ni raised $21,000 and last Saturday 
night put on the first indoor track 
meet in the Northwest in 21 years. 
The group— called the Nervous Nine 
when only $8,000 in advance sales 
came in— had the foresight to enlist 
Oregon’s Bill Bowerman, one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding track coaches, as 
meet director. 

“We figured we had to have at 
least three really outstanding events,” 
Bowerman said, “so we tried for six.” 
He got all six, and the meet was a 
success— financially, because more 
than 7,000 spectators poured in on 
Saturday night to cover the expenses, 
and artistically, because a calm, thin 
Olympic champion named Murray 
Halberg flew 7,000 miles from his na- 
tive New Zealand to run a two-mile 
race indoors in 8:34.3— faster, by 
nearly 12 seconds, than anyone had 
ever run it indoors before. 

Not quite 5 feet 10 inches tall, 
and weighing just 136 pounds, the 
sandy-haired, soft-voiced Halberg be- 
came a world celebrity last summer at 
the age of 27 when he won the Olym- 
pic 0 , 000-meter race in Rome. He has 
been running competitively for seven 


years, having taken up the sport after 
a jarring collision in a Rugby game 
paralyzed the nerves in his left arm 
(it is still lame today and he carries 
it tucked close against his side as 
he runs). 

Halberg’s competition last Satur- 
day included two of the world’s out- 
standing distance runners, American 
Olympian Max Truex, 25, and the 
29-year-old Hungarian expatriate 
Laszlo Tabori, who is due to receive 
his American citizenship some time 
this year. Since both of his rivals pos- 
sessed extensive experience in run- 
ning the 22 laps that constitute an 
indoor two-mile, Halberg decided his 
best strategy was to use his superior 
condition as an immediate and con- 
tinuing advantage. (It is now mid- 
summer in New Zealand and Halberg 
is in peak running shape, whereas 
Truex and Tabori are just beginning 
their season.) 

“I was starting from the inside 
lane,” Halberg said after the race, 
“and if you don’t move quickly you 
may be pushed off the track by others 
crowding in from the outside lanes. If 
I had started from lane 4 or 5, I’d 
have stayed back and looked over the 
field for a couple of laps.” As it was, he 
streaked away from the field and nev- 
er looked back until he had covered 
15 laps. It was here that another bit 
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of Bowerman foresight added to the 
meet’s success. Bowerman had taken 
the trouble to obtain the services of 
Dick Bank, an outstanding track- 
and-field announcer from Los Angeles, 
and Bank began informing the al- 
ready excited audience that they were 
seeing the annihilation of a world rec- 
ord. Despite his terrific early pace 
Halberg sprinted the last 440 yards 
in 57.3 seconds as everyone stood and 
cheered him on, waving and shout- 
ing. Tabori finished second with a 
career-best 8:47.6 (“I am happy”), 
and Truex third in 8:57 (‘‘He sure 
is smart. He killed us off”). 

Halberg's run was the more re- 
markable since it was his first on a 
real board track: but then, the track 
was remarkable, too. Designed by 
Bowerman, it is the first plywood 
track ever built and costs less than 
half the price of a standard spruce 
track. The athletes liked it. and Hal- 
berg himself, after running some test 
laps the afternoon before his race, 
stretched his narrow bony face into a 
wide grin. Mischievously he went into 
a boxer’s crouch and swung his arms 
back and forth: “It’s got lots of 
spring, and I like the banked curves.” 
He tested the surface gingerly with 
his brand-new, short-spiked indoor 
shoes. “A bit like running on ice,” he 


said. “You can feel the spikes making 
tiny puncture holes.” Accustomed to 
training on grass tracks in New Zea- 
land “because there hasn’t been 
enough money to build cinder tracks 
there,” Halberg ran several workouts 
the week of the meet on an asphalt 
path in a park near his hotel. He gets 
some practice on asphalt at home in 
Auckland by running 5 miles to and 
from his job as a laboratory tech- 
nician at a New Zealand brewery. 
“You should train on as many sur- 
faces as possible so that something 
new, like these boards, isn’t hard to 
get used to.” 

Beatty and Burleson 

The ever-popular one-mile run 
had a first-class field, too, in which 
America’s two best milers, Dyrol 
Burleson and Jim Beatty, met for the 
third time, and in which for the third 
straight time the stocky little Beatty 
outsprinted his tall, slender rival at 
the finish, in a disappointing 4:07.4. 
Burleson, who was leaving with Hal- 
berg the next day for a three-week 
tour of meets in New Zealand, pun- 
ishes himself mentally after any de- 
feat, and after this one he said glum- 
ly, “Somebody else ought to get this 
New Zealand trip, somebody who 
deserves it.” 

In another of Bowerman’s “six 
outstanding events,” the 60-yard 


dash, stubby little Roscoe Cook, only 
three weeks after finishing the Oregon 
U. football season (he is a halfback), 
streaked down the track to tie the 
world record of 6.0. Oregon State's 
Darrell Horn leaped an impressive 25 
feet 614 inches in the broad jump. 
Olympian Jim Grelle, an Oregon 
alumnus, finished second in the 1,000 
to Sig Ohlemann, an Oregon junior, 
and just ahead of Archie San Romani 
Jr., who is now an Oregon sophomore. 
And Olympians Otis Davis and Eddie 
Southern had a ball in the 500. Bow- 
erman ran the race in staggered lanes 
in an effort to avoid the mad tangles 
that occur on the early turns in this 
wild race. But Davis and Southern 
became confused and lost count of 
the laps. “I didn’t realize we were on 
the last lap until I came around the 
curve and saw that tape,” grinned 
Davis, “and then it was too late.” 
The two favorites were passed on the 
outside by a Washington University 
junior, Rick Harder, who won in a 
slow 59.5. “That was lots of fun,” 
laughed Southern. “I hope to run 
lots more of these. I just need a little 
practice, but this indoor running is 
exciting.” 

It was so exciting for everybody, in 
fact, that the Nervous Nine immedi- 
ately scheduled a second Oregon in- 
vitational for March 3. 

— ARLIE W. SCH.4RDT 
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HOW YOUNG KIDD MADE GOOD 


I jntil 10:30 p.m. last Saturday 
^ night the Massachusetts Knights 
of Columbus indoor track meet at 
Boston Garden had been nothing 
more than the routine opening of 
the eastern indoor season. Then, sud- 
denly, a 17-year-old Toronto high 
school senior named Bruce Kidd put 
on a display in the two-mile run 
that brought the spectators out of 
their seats screaming. The indoor 
season discovered its first real hero 
when Kidd won the 22-lap race in the 
remarkable time of 8:49.2. Never in 
track history, indoors or out, has any- 
one so young run so far so fast. He 
reached the finish line five yards 
ahead of Peter McArdle, a balding, 3 1- 
year-o!d Irishman from New York, 
and 35 yards ahead of Fred Norris, 
the cadaverous looking 39-year-old 
Englishman who is now a freshman 
at McNeese State in Louisiana {see 
page 28). 

The time was fast and the race was 
close, but it was the Toronto school- 
boy’s exuberant, extravagant and 
unmistakably youthful running style 
that drew the crowd’s excited atten- 
tion almost immediately. He runs up 
on the tips of his toes and carries his 
shoulders high. His feet reach out al- 
most like a pair of hands to clutch 
the track ahead, and he pumps his 
arms awkwardly, far out in front of 
him like a telephone operator at a 
busy plug-in switchboard. His face 
(high cheekbones, narrow eyes), 
topped by a blond crew-cut, expresses 
the friendly cockiness of youth. 

While Norris, running indoors for 
the first time, and McArdle exchanged 
the lead through a 4:24 mile and a 
6:40 mile and a half, Kidd shuttled 
back and forth behind them in the 
five-man field, first sprinting wildly 
up into third place, then peeking 
back over his shoulder and dropping 
behind once again. It seemed a cer- 
tainty that this erratic, uneven pace 
would leave the youngster exhausted 
and rubber-legged long before the 
finish. But with half a mile to go, 
just when by all logic he should have 
been falling back for the final time, 
Kidd spurted ahead. He shot by Nor- 
ris with just under five laps remain- 
ing in the race and opened up a quick 
1 5-yard lead on the startled McArdle, 
who sprinted past Norris after him. 
McArdle, a very strong cross-country 


runner, narrowed the margin to five 
yards once or twice, but each time he 
did so, Kidd, after a quick look over 
his shoulder, produced another burst 
of speed and pulled away again, hold- 
ing his lead to the end. 

His youth is only one of the re- 
markable things about Bruce Kidd, 
who will not be 18 until July 26. He 
is a strong and muscular runner for 
his age, 5 feet 8 ' i inches, 135 pounds, 
but his competitive career goes back 
only two and a half years. Distance 
running is considered so strenuous 
for high school age athletes that many 
slates in the U.S. do not allow any 
distance over one mile on their high 
school programs. In fact, Boston K. 
of C. meet director Ding Dussault 
wanted to enter Kidd in the mile. 

“I figured the boy was so young,” 
he said, “that an indoor two-mile 
race would be too hard on him.” 
But Kidd, who is an honor student 
at Malvern Collegiate High School 
and who had come down from To- 
ronto primarily to take his entrance 
examinations for Harvard (which 
may have trouble keeping him now), 
talked his way into the two-mile. He 
was well prepared for the distance. 
He trains up to 20 miles a day and 
had posted two-mile times of 9:18 
(in competition) and 9:09 (in prac- 
tice) before coming to Boston. His 
school has no track team so Kidd 
competes for the East York Track 
Club and is just about the best dis- 
tance runner in Canada. 

”We figured he had to start some- 
where,” said his coach, Fred Foot, 
‘‘and it had to be a soft spot. Off 
past times, Boston had to be it. I 
just didn’t realize how fast the other 
runners would be. Bruce’s job was to 
stay close to the pace and then push 
hard with something between seven 
and nine laps to go. I've made a study 
of it and I’ve figured that all dis- 
tance runners tend to weaken about 
then. They had a lull there tonight 
so we went out after them.” 

After the race, which was Kidd’s 
first indoors, though he trains on 
boards, the Toronto youngster jogged 
three more times around the track 
while the crowd cheered loudly. He 
then climbed quickly into his em- 
erald-green warmup suit, trotted off 
into the crowded infield, out across 
the track and into the musty gray 



KIDD GETS GRIN FROM LOSER NORRIS 


corridors of the Garden itself. “Fve 
got to warm down,” he explained. 
When cornered later, still jogging 
restlessly, he added: ‘‘I don’t think 
running indoors is too much different 
from anything else except that there 
are more laps and my feet are blis- 
tered. I didn’t even notice the crowd 
until they started yelling at the end.” 

Compared to Kidd's performance, 
everything else seemed an anticlimax. 
Villanova's Frank Budd, fifth in the 
Olympic 100-meter final at Rome, 
won the oO-yard dash. Joe Mullins, 
a Nebraska senior who graduates in 
two weeks, took the 600; Deacon 
Jones, a two-time Olympic steeple- 
chaser, upset favored Ed Moran in 
a 4:07.8 mile; and Ernie Cunliffe, 
another Olympian, indicated that he 
would be a man to watch indoors with 
a smart 2:10.2 win in the 1,000. 

But this year’s K. of C. games will 
be remembered for the excitement 
and promise shown by young Bruce 
Kidd. Still a half year away from 
turning 18, Kidd has now become the 
fifth-fastest two-miler ever to run in- 
doors. His showing at Boston has set 
up the possibility of some spectacu- 
lar David vs. Goliath duels with the 
talented veterans of U.S. distance 
running— Laszlo Tabori, Allan Law- 
rence, Bill Dellinger, Jim Beatty 
and Max 'rruex. In fact, the once 
drab two-mile run may take its place 
as the glamour event of the winter 
track season. 

— Gwilym Brown 
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DEBACLE IN THE 
DESERT 


Motorcycling supposedly had come 
of age, but at Big Bear it was 
back in its black denim diapers 

by JAMES MURRAY 

F or 364 somnolent days a year the 
Lucerne Valley, a floor of the high 
desert some 35 miles from Victor- 
ville, Calif., is a happy hunting 
ground of rattlesnakes, desert rats, 
rabbits and road runners. But on the 
365th, civilization (if that's the word 
for it) comes to the Lucerne Valley 
in the form of about 800 motorcy- 
clists who congregate by truck, jeep, 
trailer and auto for the world’s largest 
motorized sporting event — the so- 
called “Big Bear Run.’’ 

The name derives from the fact 
that in the past 39 years of its ex- 
istence, this cross-country motorbike 
dash ran from the town of Lucerne 
to a place called Big Bear. But this 
year the California Highway Patrol 
set its foot down — hard. The cyclists 


were restricted to their own marked- 
out area of the desert, a 152-mile 
cioverleaf in the sage and scrub 
spreading from the valley’s basin up 
the side of surrounding truncated 
hills and back down again — three 
loops in ail, with two screaming runs 
through the stem of the leaf. 

The cyclists would be restricted in 
other ways, too, the legitimate op- 
erators in this lively business hoped. 
These worthy people have been busy 
for the past few years trying to erase 
a well-established public image of 
the sport as a haven for sideburned 
delinquents. Some have gone so far 
as to ask manufacturers not to make 
accessories like the gallows-high han- 
dle bars, known to cyclists as “ape 
hangers,’’ which serve no purpose 
other than to identify the owner as 
a bonafide wild one, ready for a jug 
of wine, a small-town raid or a fast 
game of chicken. The big, bulky ma- 
chines of the hoodlums’ Panzer divi- 
sions, furthermore, were not permit- 
ted to enter at Big Bear. In their 


place were sporty little racers not 
even licensed for highway travel. 
They were expensive enough to en- 
courage a confident feeling that they 
would be out of the financial reach 
of cycling’s undesirable element. 

Alas for such illusions! As the 
whole gaudy panoply — trailers with 
flame-striped sides, pickup trucks 
with tarpaulined cycles on the back 
and sputtering little sports cars haul- 
ing their machines on trailer beds — 
rendezvoused on the floor of the des- 
ert in the pre-dawn, below-freezing 
hours last week, it was evident that 
not all the cyclists were the responsi- 
ble capitalists the sponsoring Orange 
County Motorcycle Club had hoped 
for. In fact, some of them looked sus- 
piciously like the apes the American 
Motorcycle Association would like to 
hang on its own bars. 

There were bearded tough guys in 
top hats and young swaggerers in 
black leather jackets with “Hell’s 
Angels— Berdoo” painted on the 
back. There were Brandoesque groups 
standing around a wood fire passing 
a gallon jug of wine and mustach- 
ioed thugs with pints of applejack 
stuck in their boots. In short, enough 
certified kooks to show that the ro- 
mance had not gone out of California 
motorcycling altogether. 

On the other hand, there were 
the respectable motorcycle clubs like 
the California Gophers and The 
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Only another Seagram Martini is as Extra-Dry as a S^gram Martirh 


104 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE PROVE 

TIME WORKS WONDERS EOR 
SEAGRAM’S EXTRA-DRY GIN 




You can still save ^136 on your round trip 
to Europe by Pan Am Jet.. .but hurry! 


Time is running out on tlic greatest 
travel bargain ever. Complete your trip 
betore .March 31st and yoti can see 
Europe for the cost of .some ‘‘close-to- 
homc” tours! On Pan .-\in’s 17-day Jet 
Economy Excursion fares, you save 
$136. For instance, round-trip New 


York-London by Jet Clipper* is only 
$3o()! You'll enjoy Pan Ain's wonder- 
ful food and service on the way. Europe 
is waiting, with hotel rates, gifts, almost 
everything priced lower now. Call your 
Travel .Agent or one of Pan .Ain’s 66 
offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


FARES AS LOW AS $298 ROUND TRIP! 
Typical Newl7-0ay Roond-lcip Jei Economy Excursion Fares 
Boston-Shannon . . . S298 Detroit— London . . . S39d 

New Ywh-London ,S350 Chicago-Lottdon. . . .5429 
Ba!l./Wash.-Paris.S420 West Coast-London S581 
Goad for return tluouefi Match Ihl— lowest jel fetes ever! 



and Pan Am adds the Priceless Extra of Experience! 


when yon choose Pan Am, yon get that 
wonderfnl peaeo of mind. Yon know 
yon’i e in the hands of the world’s most 
experienced airline. You’re Hying the 
best . . . the finest Jets in the sky. with 
U.S. pilots and flight cre\\s trained to 


high U.S. standards. Pan .American is 
the one overseas airline that has flown 
ntore than 30 million passengers. And 
whatever your port-of-call. to any of 
80 lands, one of Pan Am’s 800 offices is 
nearby, your “home away fi om home.” 


Enjoy Pan .Aincricari’.s priceless extra of 
experience wlien yon fly aliroad. A’on’ll 
find it makes a priceless difference in 
the pleasure of your trip, and in the 
peace of mind of your family at lionie. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC ... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC .. .FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA ... FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


DESERT DEBACLE l•ontinllCll 



OIL CAN IN HAND, PITMAN SCURRIES OUT OF PATH OF INCOMING RACER 


Checkers and the quasi-factory teams 
clustered around the Triumph, Hon- 
da, Matchless and Yamaha pits. 
There were also entrants from Brit- 
ain and Australia, and even the Japa- 
nese champion. Presumably, these 
guest riders thought they were at an 
American sporting event like the 
World Series or Indianapolis. 

The start of the Big Bear is al- 
ways an 800-cycle rodeo, a wild, 
.screaming scramble across a starting 
line that is haphazardly marked out 
through the sagebrush. Right up to 
lineup time roving cyclists seek out 
information from ofFicials on “which 
side is best to line up on— where’s 
the course?” The course, however, 
is kept secret and is marked out by 
sacks of lime only a few hours be- 
fore the start. 

The race is meant to start at 9:30 
a.m. sharp, when a banner is flashed 
from an officials’ truck posted some 
150 yards in front of the starting 
line. After the lineup, contestants 
are expected to cut their engines 
and not to fire them up again until 
they sight a smoke bomb on the 
horizon five minutes before take-oll. 
Finally, they are not supposed to 
take off until the flag falls. 

The noise before the storm 

At 9:17 a.m. on this year’s race 
day, long queues of late arrivals were 
still waiting to put down entry mon- 
ey at the officials’ ticket window. A 
score or more drivers were out swirl- 
ing around in front of the finish line, 
testing the terrain. No one had yet 
cut his engine. A representative of 
the largest motorcycle distributor in 
California was strolling along with a 
sportswriter in front of the starting 
line, proudly explaining, “We have 
come a long way in motorcycling. 
These boys are true sportsmen in 
every sense of the word and this is 
an event which will grow. . . 

At precisely that instant his words 
were drowned by a sudden terrifying 
increase in the pitch of the warming 
engines. He and his companion threw 
a horrified look to their left— to see 
an unstoppable scramble of pell-mell 
motorcycles bearing down on them. 
Wild-eyed riders were pouring on the 
coal. In undignified rout the official 
and his friend dashed for safety. 

The premature starters demoral- 
ized the whole line. Others started, 


came back, panicked and started off 
again in wild pursuit. Out on the 
course the startled pilots testing the 
terrain turned tail and ran out ahead 
of the pack. Dismayed officials stood 
wringing their hands. “Call them 
back! You've got to call them back!” 
screamed the starting truck. “How?” 
asked the starting marker succinctly. 
It was a good question. But the worst 
was yet to come. 

In the Big Bear Run, to eliminate 
cheating, machines are given a secret 
crayon mark on the fuselage at the 
start and at each of the secret check 
points on the course. When the first 
bikes streamed into the first check 
points sans starters’ checks, the 
checkers there silently and without 
explanation scrawled a huge cray- 
oned “X” on each fuselage. The driv- 
ers paid little attention, but the pit 
crews spotted the cryptic mark and 
when later drivers pulled into the 
pits without X’s (the absence of 
which, as it happens, signified that 
they were legitimate contestants), 
the crewmen promptly scrawled X’s 
on those fuselages to help the drivers 
out. It was the worst disservice they 
could have performed, and it turned 
the race into a debacle. 

The riders — late and early starters 


—found the course only with great 
difficulty, and some resorted to a des- 
perate game of follow-the-leader. Fre- 
quently this turned the game into 
an 80-mile-an-hour blindmau’s buff. 
Natural hazards were unforeseeable, 
and from time to time the carnage 
made it appear someone had thrown 
a hand grenade in the midst of the 
pack. By midrace the toll read: two 
broken arms, one broken back, five 
dislocated shoulders, two multiple 
rib fractures and a plethora of minor 
leg injuries. 

It became clear that no driver 
could be declared winner. Those who 
weren’t wounded were insisting that 
they had waited patiently at the 
starting line for as much as 20 min- 
utes after the rolling start and no 
starting checker came near them. 
Legitimate starters had telltale X’s, 
thanks to their well-meaning friends. 
Claims and counterclaims would 
have raged until well into the sum- 
mer. The sponsoring Orange Coun- 
ty Motorcycle Club did the only thing 
it could do. It ruled the 1961 Big 
Bear Run “no contest,” and mo- 
torcycling, no matter what its good 
intentions, had once again given it- 
self a hard boot in its black denim 
trousers. end 
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LIKE A REAL CHAMPION 



Paul Pender wins a fight and 
a little more respect for his 
claim to the middleweight title 

by GILBERT ROGIN 

A s a critic of boxing, Paul Pender, 
the soulful middleweight cham- 
pion of Massachusetts, Kew York and 
Europe, could not have looked with 
great favor upon his bloody fight with 
Terry Downes in Boston last week. 
“Who needs this type of abuse?” he 
has declaimed, with a “psychogym- 
nastic” gesture, on the travail of a 
prizefighter. “Anyone’s stupid to 
want to think of fighting. There are 
millions of better things to do, espe- 
cially when you’re 30 years old.” 

“Psychogymnasties,” he claims, is 
the art. or perhaps it’s the science, of 
moving one's body significantly while 
performing, as in oratory. Pender 
picked it up at the Staley College of 
the Spoken Word, a Boston gymnasi- 
um where he also studied argumenta- 
tion and debate, semantics, Shake- 
speare and prosody. 

“When two people get hit,” he goes 
on in his rueful w’ay, “they revert to 
their baser natures. Some fighters 
love to fight, but they’re differently 
motivated, 1 suppose. I fight to ac- 
cumulate money. I don’t think nor- 
mal, everyday living should consist 
of getting whacked around. I never 
thought people were born for this: 
to destroy one another.” 

To which Terry Downes agreeably 
counters: “If he thinks that way, 
he’s not going about it, is he? We 
can't all be .saints and have no sin- 
ners. Think of all the cops that’d be 
out of work.” 

l^ender regards himself as one of the 
few surviving prizefighters who be- 
lieve in “manipulation . . . not that 


GALLANTLY ATTACKING tO the bloody 

end, Terry Downe-s carries light to Pender. 


savage, vicious stuff. Boxing should 
be manipulation, working out a puz- 
zle, putting the pieces together into 
an end. That’s the satisfying part of 
the whole thing— to plan, to analyze, 
to stay with a pattern until it’s suc- 
cessful. When I’m in the ring, I don’t 
think of hitting a person. No, it’s 
not humanitarianism. It’s just that 
hitting is only part of the objective. 
Blood and guts is not the purpose of 
fighting. Rut the fans, through the 
debasement of the sport and deteri- 
oration of the caliber of fighter, have 
been de-edueated. The trend is swing- 
ing toward the brutes.” 

In a sense, Downes, the jaunty 
British champion (“He’s a bit of a 
flash boy,” one Cockney greengrocer 
over for the fight confided), is a brute. 
But he, too, finds fist fighting “not 
very pleasant.” In fact, he intends to 
“pack it in” when he is 27. He is 24. 
“Seven years,” he says, “is enough 
of punishing your head. Other guys 
go out,” he complains wistfully, 
“while every night I'm going to bed. 
I never get a chance to take my wife 
out dancing. It’s terrible hard on her. 
We’re two young lives, and you can’t 
throw them away for the sake of the 
dollar. I don’t want to be the rich- 
est fighter in the world. I just want 
to be one of the boys and run around 
and enjoy myself. Nothing big, noth- 
ing elaborate. Just living everybody 
else’s life. But I’m lazy. I'd be work- 
ing hard for somebody if I wasn’t. 
But I don’t like work. I only had 
one job in my life, running copy for a 
newspaper. Running! I’d get me a cup 
of coffee on the way.” 

Being a brute, Downes was made 
to order for I’ender, a responsible, 
stately counterpuncher who parts his 
hair in the middle and uses, almost 
exclusively, a jab and a series of short, 
rapid, consecutive hooks off the jab. 
Since his right hand has been broken 
four times in a fitful career, he 
punches with it sparingly. Downes, 
like mo.st brutes, likes to come reck- 
le.ssly forward: awkward, milling, 
hooking to the body with both hands 

The first round started predictably 
enough, Pender jabbing Downes’s 
face a cheerless red, and Terry plung- 
ing in. Suddenly, Pender flashed a 
right hook which traveled perhaps a 
foot. Downes fell down like Lon- 
don Bridge, pulling Pender on top of 
him. “There is an exhilarating thrill 
that runs through you at a cham- 
pionship fight,” Pender grudgingly 


admits. Downes was up at seven. 

In the second Pender began hook- 
ing off the jab and nicked Downes 
along the right eye, the first of sev- 
eral cuts. Downes won the third, 
largely by banging beneath Pender’s 
guard, whacking him noisily. “Nat- 
urally,” Pender said later, “you feel 
every punch, but none hurt me.” 

The fourth round was, as the Brit- 
ish press dolefully remarked after- 
ward, “a bloody. shame.” It was then 
that Pender cut a ragged, vertical 
gash in Downes's nose. It was so deep 
that Downes bled freely through the 
nostrils. Downes is a bleeder; he had 
been knocked out four times pre- 
viously, each time on cuts. Referee 
Bill Connelly stopped the fight to 
ask Downes whether he wanted to 
continue. Downes did, of course, and 
Pender continued to break his hooks 
off on Terry’s bloody nose. 

Dan Florio, the best cut-and-cor- 
ner man in the game, had been hired 
for this eventuality. But, though he 
had been promised a free hand, 
Downes’s handlers interfered with 
his work when he tried to patch 
Downes up between rounds; random, 
desperate hands fiddled with the 
nose. Florio, still trying to do a prop- 
er job at the bell, had to be shoved 
from the ring by Connelly. The make- 
shift repairs never took, and the strat- 
egy went sour besides. “It was a 
waste of time,” Dan said bitterly. 

In the fifth Downes, sensing that 
he must knock Pender out before the 


fight was stopped or he became com- 
pletely nauseated by swallowing 
blood, ceased to advance in a crouch, 
which had been his only defense. He 
began, disastrously, to stand up ani 
punch for the head, his chin hanging 
out, as Cus D’Amato once said, “like 
a lantern in a storm.” It was Pender’s 
pudding. Previously, Paul had been 
trying to bring Downes up with a 
few more feints than he normally 
uses; now it was done for him. “I had 
decided,” said Pender later, “that I 
wasn’t going to go crazy with his 
style. I knew that fighting from the 
outside would be effective over a 
long period of time but I went in to 
show him I could fight.” 

And Pender went in hooking as, 
stumbling over his feet, Downes 
courageously fought back. At the 
end of the sixth, the doctor, who had 
made regular house calls to Downes’s 
corner, told Connelly to stop the 
fight if the nose opened again. At 
0:57 of the seventh Connelly did. It 
was a just, merciful conclusion. 

It was Pender’s best fight, if not as 
manipulative as he had expected. He 
showed, in the savage, vicious stuff, 
that, for a tennis player, he could 
give and take pretty good. 

As for Terry Downes, his dad said, 
“There’s another day.” And Terry 
said, “That’s my luck.” Bui it really 
isn’t a matter of another day or luck. 
Plenty of stamina, pluck, strength 
are not quite ever enough. You need 
“psychogymnastics,” too. end 



LOSER BY A NOSE, Dowiies is attended [left) by Dan Florio, then congratulates 
Pender, who.^ie nose has quite a slant of its own. Downes’s cut required 13 stitches. 
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THE RPi BENCH watches aTixiously as Princeton threat- 
ens goal in a game that RPI finally won 11-3. At far end 
of bench is volatile, 41-year-old RPI coach, Ned Hark- 
ness, who took over direction of the Engineer hockey 
squad 10 years ago, four years later led them to the 
NCAA championship. At right: Harvard and second- 
place winner, New Brunswick, fight for puck at center ice. 


Ripping Time 
for RPI 

The expressions on the faces at left and right reflect with 
accuracy the feelings of the student engineers at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute toward their favorite game. 
What football is to most great state universities, what 
basketball is to many a confined city college, hockey 
is to RPI, a small-town but select technical school 
in upstate Troy, N.Y. Relatively unknown in the sports 
world a decade ago, Rensselaer in the last 10 years 
has developed a first-class artificial rink, a top-flight 
coach, local enthusiasm and the native skills of some 
of its Canadian students into what is currently the No. 1 
college hockey team in the East. The team is shown 
here in its recent tournament with Princeton, Harvard 
and Canada’s University of New Brunswick. RPI won. 


Photographs hy Jamea Drake 
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IAN TREVOR KAYE (5 FEET 5>. RPI'S LEADING SCORER, PLEADS FOR A VICTORY OVER NEW BRUNSWICK TEAM 
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BRIGHT NEW DAY 
FOR AN ANCIENT 
SWISS VILLAGE 


After sleeping through a thousand winters in the long 
shadow of the Matterhorn, the tiny village of Zermatt 
has suddenly grown into the world's No. 1 ski resort 


by ROY TERRELL 


F or almost a thousand years the lit- 
tle village of Zermatt dozed qui- 
etly in a high Alpine valley, its jewel- 
like beauty hemmed in by a dozen 
great peaks, its existence ignored by 
all but a handful of men. Then, near- 
ly a hundred years ago, Zermatt be- 
came famous. An Englishman named 
Whymper made a memorable climb 
and, in the summers since, hundreds 
upon thousands of adventurers and 
travelers and just plain tourists have 
gone to Zermatt. They sniffed the 
mountain wildflowers and ogled the 
incredible scenery and smiled at the 
quaint little cabins and the ancient 
customs of the people. But most of all 
they came to climb the most famous 
mountain in the world— that stark, 
beautiful monolith of rock and ice 
and snow that rises abruptly 14,701 
feet into the sky to the southwest of 
Zermatt. This is the peak the French 
call Mont Cervin and the Italians 
Monte Cervino: to all others it is the 
Matterhorn. 

Until recently the invading hordes 
would depart at the end of summer, 


and the old Swiss families and their 
somewhat startled cows could relax 
once again to face the deep snows and 
long, lonely cold of an Alpine winter. 
Today, however, the people of Zer- 
matt relax no more. For when sum- 
mer ends, a new group of invaders 
comes into the valley, clothed in 
thick, brilliantly colored sweaters, 
tight stretch pants and heavy boots, 
a group whose numbers increase with 
startling rapidity every year. Instead 
of climbing the mountains on foot, 
they ride up on chair lifts and cable 
car-s and cog railways; then they flash 
across the vast snow fields and swivel 
through the wooded trails. They are 
the skiers, and they come to enjoy 
what is quite likely the finest ski area 
in the world. 

Historically, this army of winter 
tourists was late in discovering Zer- 
matt. The town is located deep in the 
southernmost corner of Switzerland, 
and more accessible resorts along the 
700-mile length of the Alps developed 
first: Chamonix, Davos, Gstaad, St. 
Moritz, Garmisch, St. Anton. But 



once the skiers discovered Zermatt 
it grew quickly and soon began to 
surpass the older resorts. 

The reasons are easy to see. First, 
there is beauty, for if Zermatt is love- 
ly in summer it is breathtaking in the 
wintertime. A little river bubbles mu- 
sically through the valley and village, 
over boulders encrusted with ice. The 
old hotels and new chalets and hum- 
ble cottages of the natives, like the 
pine trees on the lower slope.s, wear a 
crown of snow. The great peaks ap- 
pear at once both more formidable 
and majestic as the dazzling winter 
sun bounces with shocking intensity 
off their glaciers and cornices and 
ridges. And at night, when the moon 
gleams on the deep, fresh snow and 
stars look so near and so bright, the 
mountains seem to close in solidly on 
all sides, making one feel very small. 

Then there is the atmosphere. Zer- 
matt has fine food and wine, fashion- 
able hotels and a great deal of after- 
ski night life. Skiers arrive by the 
trainload from other Swiss towns, 
from France, Germany and Belgium, 
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from England and America, and oc- 
casionally there is a stray Italian who 
may have taken the wrong turn at 
the Th6odule Pass. These visitors are 
active, participating sportsmen. The 
international society air of a Gstaad 
or St. Moritz has never infected Zer- 
matt, and those who control the ski 
tourist industry of the village are de- 
termined that it never will. ITiees re- 
main low, hospitality high, and the 
absence of overcommercialization is 
a blessing seldom found in resorts 
anywhere. 

Then there is the weather. Most 
winter resorts have to worry about 
snow— Zermatt never. Usually by the 
end of October there is a fall of several 
feet on the mountainsides, and by the 
holiday season the streets of the town 
itself are covered with snow. 'I'his is 
one of the highest, coldest valleys in 
central Europe, and also one of the 
driest. Furthermore, temperatures 
seldom go below zero— which makes 
Zermatt quite a bit warmer than As- 
pen or I>ake Placid or Tremblant or 
Stowe. From the beginning of Febru- 


Z6HMATT SKI COMPLEX, dominated by Matterhorn (uppi'r righ!} and Monte 
Rosa {left), offers matchless variety of slopes and snow conditions. Lifts rising 
from edge of town serve three major .ski areas: Schwarzsee, on shoulder of Mat- 
terhorn: Blauherd, to the northwe.st of town; and the vast, open snow field.* 
spreading out from the Gornergrat ridge at the top of the electric cog railway. 
Best deep-powder skiing is in the snow bowl below Stoekhorn and IfohtiiHigrat ; 
corn snow for spring skiers covers the slope from Blauherd down to Findeln. Most 
popular glacier tours run from summit of Monte Rosa acros.s Corner Glacier, 
and from Theodule Pass at Italian border across Furgg and Theodule glaciers. 


ary through the end of the good ski- 
ing in May, it is Zermatt’s boast that 
the sun shines every day. Even in the 
“bad” months of December and Jan- 
uary there is as much sun as over- 
east. 

Then, too, there is peace and seren- 
ity, for Zermatt has no buses or trucks 
or motor cars. The nearest highway 
stops 13 miles down the valley at St. 
Niklaus. The gentle jangle of sleigh 
bells and the soft hiss of their runners 
through the snow are the predomi- 
nant sounds in the streets. Walking 
along these streets, one can find in- 
numerable things to do: shopping in 
the neat little stores for Swiss watches 
and dolls and musical bells, for fine 
German cameras or for winter sports- 
wear virtually half the price one 


would have to pay in the U.S.; skat- 
ing to music at one of several out- 
door rinks; watching a hockey game 
or a curling match; taking a moon- 
light sleigh ride down to Tasch in the 
feathery snow; going for a swim in 
the heated pool at the Theodul Hotel ; 
or hiking down well-packed mountain 
trails through the little villages of 
Findeln, Furri and Flatten to see 
how people lived in the shadow of the 
Matterhorn before Zermatt became 
famous. Sometimes on a walk such as 
this, one may .surpri.se a hare or a fox 
or be surprised oneself by the sudden 
explosion up the mountain of a cham- 
ois, that incredible little antelope 
with the great, thick coat which can 
climb almost vertically. 

Best of all, there is the skiing. No 
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ZERMA TT conJinKec/ 

other resort in Europe or the U.S. can 
match Zermatt’s endless variety of 
slopes and trails with their different 
terrains, different altitudes, different 
exposures and different snow condi- 
tions. Rising above the little town, 
which sits at a height of 5,315 feet, 
there are three main ski districts, tied 
together by a gigantic web of lifts, 
tows, cable cars and cog railways. All 
the major lifts rise from town or from 
the edge of it; and one of the things 
that makes Zermatt unique is that 
every single run, if carried to the bot- 
tom, ends up back in town— not two 
miles north or 10 blocks south but 
right there. 

The Schwarzsee district to the 
southwest is reached by a two-stage 
telepherique, or aerial cable car, 
which zooms up the approaches to 
the Matterhorn, gaining more than 
3,000 feet in altitude in 11 minutes’ 
running time. At the top a new hotel 
is under construction, scheduled to 
open in June. Below there are two 
good steep runs down to P'urri at the 
midway station of the tilepherique 
and a gentle trip the rest of the way 
to Zermatt. There is also an easy trail 
that swings away from Schwarzsee to 
the west and then steadies for a long 
traverse back to Furri. And just be- 
low Schwarzsee to the east a disk 
lift takes skiers up to the lowest part 
of the Furgg Glacier. 

More popular, however, is the 
Blauherd-Sunnegga district bordering 
Zermatt on the northeast side. A very 
fast double chair lift rises in 11 min- 
utes to Sunnegga Station at 7,480 
feet. Sunnegga has a snack bar, a 
good restaurant and a large porch 
with a southern exposure where skiers 
like to unlace their boots, pull off 
their parkas, drink beer and bask in 
the sun. A long T bar runs up the 
ridge from Sunnegga to Blauherd, 
and since Blauherd opens up so many 
avenues for skiers of so many differ- 
ent skills, the waiting lines frequently 
include 200 impatient souls trampling 
each other with skis. 

The runs down are worth the wait, 
worth even ski poles in the rib cage. 
From Blauherd straight back down to 
Sunnegga, there is a beautiful open 
slope that can be handled by an early 
intermediate .skier. The late interme- 
diate should head down to Findeln, 
which nestles in the small valley to 
the southeast of the Sunnegga-Blau- 


herd ridge. This is the run called Para- 
dise where, in the months from March 
to May between the hours of 11 and 
3 one finds some of the finest corn- 
snow slopes in all Europe. There is also 
a beginners’ trail to Findeln from 
Sunnegga Station with a single chair 
lift back up. 

To get back down to Zermatt from 
Sunnegga the novice rides the chair. 
The intermediate takes the Standard 
course or the Tuftern trail and at the 
end may be pardoned for feeling that 
he has both learned abd accomplished 
something (how to fall, if nothing 
else). The advanced skier goes back 
up to Blauherd and then down the 
National course with frequent stops 
along the way. The National is one of 
Europe’s great downhill courses, and 
this is the spot where Switzerland’s 
Roger Staub trained last winter be- 
fore winning the giant slalom at 
Squaw Valley. But the show place of 
Zermatt, the area that brings the best 
skiers in the world to this far-off Al- 
pine valley, is the Gornergrat district. 

Gornergrat coinmuters 

Eight new railway cars with an al- 
leged capacity of 110 skiers (they fre- 
quently carry almost 150) wind their 
way up the Gornergrat mountain 
track as Zermatt shrinks to a toy vil- 
lage behind: up past Riffelberg, where 
there is a large hotel; past Rotenbo- 
den, through tunnels built for ava- 
lanche protection: up to the top, 
where the castlelike Kulm hotel sits 
majestically at a height of more than 
10,000 feet. The entire trip up the 
cog railway covers nearly 5,000 verti- 
cal feet in 50 minutes, including 
stops. This spring, when the railway 
company adds four more cars, the 
new express run will make the haul 
in 36 minutes flat. The new trains 
may also relieve congestion slightly, 
so that riders will feel less as if they 
have been taking a summer Sunday 
afternoon trip to Coney Island on the 
subway. 

Meanwhile, no one really seems to 
mind the sardinelike accommoda- 
tions. You can find gay talk in many 
languages, and laughter, and new 
friendships (a thing almost unavoid- 
able after sitting on a strange lap for 
50 minutes). At the top there is the 
breathtaking panorama of 37 peaks 
rising to altitudes of 11,000 feet and 
more. 

Part of the charm of the Gornergrat 
district is that anyone can ski up 


there. The novice takes a gentle series 
of open slopes back to Riffelberg, re- 
peats the run several times, then rides 
the train down. For the average skier 
there is the standard descent over 
treeless snow fields down to Riffelalp, 
then through the forest trails the 
rest of the way to Zermatt. Or he can 
go to Findeln directly from Gorner- 
grat. This run, although steeper and 
more difficult, is one of the oldest, 
most famous and still most beautiful 
around. The better skiers, however, 
prefer to get aboard the Gornergrat- 
Hohtalligrat-Stockhorn T^lepherique 
and ride for another 12 minutes out 
to the summit ridge of the Stockhorn 
itself. There begin the sweeping runs 
through deep powder that are the 
pride and joy of all Zermatt. These 
are all open slopes forming a huge, 
steep snow bowl. It is possible to 
come down in a series of long tra- 
verses; but it is also possible, and far 
nobler, to plummet in a swirl of pow- 
der down the fall libe to Findeln, 
then finish out the run back to Zer- 
matt, a total distance of six miles. 

Then there is another, even more 
exciting, possibility. By combining 
what the Gornergrat and Blauherd 
districts have to offer one can map 
out a day-long itinerary of downhill 
running of almost unbelievable vari- 
ety and perfection. Here is an exam- 
ple: 1) After breakfast take the 9:30 
train to Gornergrat and the leleph^- 
rique to Stockhorn. 2) Ski the deep 
powder down to Findeln. 3) Ride the 
chair lift up to Sunnegga and the 
'r bar to Blauherd. 4) Ski the corn 
slopes down to Findeln. 5) Ride the 
chair lift back to Sunnegga and have 
lunch there on the porch in the sun. 
6) Take the T bar to Blauherd. 7) 
Run the National down to Zermatt. 
8) Drop dead. Of course, there are 
some, full of youth and vitamins, who 
go back to run the National again be- 
fore an evening of dancing. 

Zermatt has still one thing more to 
offer— glacier skiing, with one of the 
famous Zermatt guides, who climb 
the Matterhorn all summer like 

runlin ixd 


assive spire of Mafterhorn 
1ooXs down on pretty sKier dozing in 
spring sun on upper slopes of Gornergrat 

Pholographa hg Marvin E. Newman 
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'iew of Matterhorn (left) before starting long run back to Zermatt 





Pouring whisky over the haggis on Burns' Night, a high point of the Scottish year. 


Is Chivas Regal’s secret the mist from the moors ? 


Allan Baillie, chief blender of Chivas 
Regal Scotch IVhisky, believes that the 
success of the Scots, in much that they 
do, lies in their fierce dedication to the 
traditions of their land. 

Press him further, and he will tell 
you of his firm belief that the mist from 
the moors, fresh with the memory of 
heather, must circle and blanket each 
Chivas Regal cask as it stands aging 
this rare 12-year-old whisky. 


You’ve every right to ask, “Is it just 
tradition, or does the peaty moisture 
from the moors actually add to the 
wise, gentle taste of premium Chivas 
Regal?" We just don’t know. But we 
know that many things — perhaps the 
mist, the peat, with the hand of .'Mian 
Baillie in the blending — have made 
Chivas Regal the land’s most wanted 
Scotch whisky. gift of noble heritage. 
Scotland’s Prince of Whiskies. 


1 *•' 

LC 

Years Old 


12-YEAR-OLO BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE &. SPIRITS CO., N Y. 
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housewives going upstairs and work as 
instructors all winter in the magnifi- 
cent ski school. One of the most popu- 
lar glacier tours goes up Monte Rosa. 
There are two ways to get up there: 
First, you can climb. You leave Ro- 
tenboclen after lunch, ski down to 
the Corner Glacier, then walk two 
hours to the Monte Rosa hut at 9,180 
feet, where you spend the night. The 
next morning, after a 4 o’clock break- 
fast, you leave the hut and begin 
to climb. In seven hours you are on 
top of the Dufourspitze which, at 
1.0,203 feet, is the highest of the six 
peaks of the Monte Rosa uplift. It 
is time for lunch but, since no one 
has much of an appetite, a little sugar 
and tea will do. Then you ski down 
to Zermatt in three hours. If you 
would rather not climb, you call up 
Hermann Geiger, the famous moun- 


tain-rescue pilot. For 80 francs 
($18,60) Geiger will bring one of his 
ski-equipped light planes up from 
Sion and deposit you on the Lysjoch 
saddle just below Dufourspitze in a 
matter of 15 minutes. This is much 
simpler, if one has 80 francs— and the 
stomach for mountain flying. 

You can reach the glaciers below 
the Thgodule Pass, which leads down 
into Italy, the same way. From Theo- 
dule one skis dow'n into Breuil, an 
Italian resort whose name Mu.ssolini 
once changed, more or less formally, 
to Cervinia. The Italians long ago 
constructed lifts back up to the pass 
on their side, so it is possible to make 
this 25-mile round trip easily in one 
day. No passports are required and 
the route is safe (smugglers have been 
using it for years). However, the 
Swiss guide.?, who take great pride in 
their .safety record as well as the mar- 
velous craftsmanship of things me- 


chanical made in Switzerland, are in- 
clined to shudder at the thought of 
allowing one of their clients to ride 
Italian lifts. 

Zermatt's big project for the im- 
mediate future is to build a teleph§- 
rique of its owm all the way from town 
to the summit ridge behind the Klein 
(Little) Matterhorn. This will enable 
skiers without 80 francs to make the 
great, long glacier runs every day if 
they choose, turning right to tour the 
Corner Glacier, turning left for the 
Furgg Glacier or stopping off at the 
pass to descend into Italy. 

And when the great new f6l6ph€- 
rique begins to run, Zermatt will be- 
come the first and only resort in the 
world that can offer skiing— good ski- 
ing served by good lifts— 12 months 
a year. No skier could ask for more 
than that; and when the time comes, 
no skier may ever leave Zermatt at 

all. END 
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THE OLDEST 
FRESHMAN 



by BARBARA HEILMAN 


At an age when most men are nostalgic about 
school and apprehensive about paunches, Fred 
Norris is a college boy and a champion runner 


T tiirty-nine is an age much favored by ladies of 50, 
people who believe that life begins at 40, and Jack 
Benny, but by and large an athlete does not expect it 
to mark the high point of his career. However, 
Distance Runner Fred Norris has pursued his career 
without much attention to probabilities. Last Novem- 
ber, at 39, he finished second in the National AAU 
cross-country championship, and three weeks ago he 
won the Sugar Bowl 5,000-meter run. Norris did not 
even take up running until he was almost 27, but un- 
compromising training and an almost monomaniacal 
dedication have produced an athlete who is approaching 
40 and may still be on his way up. In 1954 Norris did 
experience a (jualm. “I gave over this hope of running 
— I thought I was too old. But I’ve come back to it.” 
At that time he was a sprout of 33, mining coal in Tyldes- 
ley, England. It was not until he was a viper 33 that 
he took both the British national and the international 
cross-country championships, and not until he was 39 
that he was offered an athletic scholarship and became 
a freshman in college. 

Norris is one of the best long-distance runners in the 
world. He ran for Britain in the 1952 and 1956 Olympics, 
and missed Rome in 1960 only because he had injured his 
back lifting machinery in the mine. In 1959 an English 
paper said of him. ‘‘Since 1952 Norris has improved 
more than 30 English, Briti.sh and World records . . . 
at least 20 of them . . . this year.” Two weeks after the 
national cross-country championship he won the inter- 
national. Two weeks after that he won the British 10- 
mile track championship, setting the British, British 
Empire and British All-Comers records, and picking up 
the seven-, eight-, nine- and 10-mile English records 
along the way. He holds the two-hour track record— 22 
miles 1,610 yards 1 foot and 8 inches. 

England is a country which takes its long-distance 
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running seriously — a country where a field of more than 
1,000 will start a cross-country race, throngs will turn 
out to watch it and champions are invited by the Queen 
to garden parties. It is in many respects a runner’s coun- 
try, but it cost Norris too much money to run there. 
The mine stopped his pay every day he was absent. With 
a salary of some $27 a week, the cost to him of running 
in the Empire Games or in the Olympics was crushing. 
With a wife and a 14-year-old son, it seemed impossible 
for him to continue. “I saw I had to change jobs, I had 
to change everything, if I wanted to get anywhere,” 
Norris says. So he did. 

H e made the difficult decision to emigrate. In the late 
summer of 1960 he arrived in Lake Charles, La. ; and 
in the early fall McNeese State College, which happens to 
be located in Lake Charles, offered him an athletic 
scholarship. Fred Norris accepted and was enrolled as 
a freshman. In four years, with a degree in elementary 
education, he hopes to go into coaching. 

‘T think it’s going to work out real well,” McNeese 
Track Coach Charlie Kuehn says enthusiastically. ‘T 
didn’t realize how good he was [Norris has so far won 
eight out of 10 races for McNeese], and the rest of the 
team has really come along nicely since he’s been here. 
They never realized the work it takes to be a good dis- 
tance runner. I feel the longer they stay with him the 
better they're going to be. He’s like an old puppy dog 
with a batch of little puppies, the way they follow him 
around.” 

It all sounds good. Actually, however, it is going to 
take both guts and ingenuity as well as dedication to 
see the four years out. A $79-a-month scholarship covers 
the rent but does not even make a gesture toward food 
and clothing for a family of three. Everything depends 
on his wife Doris’ working, but as Norris says, “there 
is nothing that would suit her here.” She is a weaver, 
and there is no textile mill within 200 miles of Lake 
Charles. McNeese is looking for work for her, but so 
far has been unsuccessful. As it is, the four or five dol- 
lars she occasionally earns baby sitting is of no essential 
help, and they have had to broach their small savings. 
“She blames me,” Norris said one evening in their Lake 
Charles apartment, when Doris was out of the room. 
“She says I knew it before she and the boy came over, 
that there’s no work for her. 1 did know it.” Norris him- 
self is not in a position to take on work. At this point 
he cannot afford a letup in his training, and he is carry- 
ing a heavy academic schedule after 25 years out of 
the classroom. 

“I think everybody’s impressed with how he’s doing 
with his schoolwork,” Kuehn says. “When it’s been 25 
years since you did any studying, it isn’t easy to take 
it up again. He’s doing terrifically in history and geog- 
raphy, and in the English (the only subject Norris is 
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FREO NORRIS LEAVES ENGLISH MINE WHERE HE WORKED BEFORE COMING TO U.S. 


OLDEST FRESHMAN conliiined 

failing] I’m sure he’ll do real good.” 

Norris himself isn't sure he’ll do real 
good. “It’s not too bad now,” he says, 
“but I hope I can do better. I shall 
have to spend more time on the study- 
ing part. It’s the not being used to it. 
The English— you think you've been 
talking it good, but then you find you 
don’t know the inside of it— verbs, 
adverbs, commas, complex sentences. 
I get so tired. While I was waiting for 
Doris and the boy to come over, 1 was 
living in the dorms. 1 was just start- 
ing my studies, and I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I’d put on my run- 
ning things and go out, and every- 
thing would be all right. Until the 
next day.” 

Running is everything to Norris, 
though it took him a long time to 


find it out. He served his apprentice- 
ship and worked for some years in a 
machine shop, playing soccer with the 
shop team in his spare time. When 
he was 26 he realized how much he 
preferred the conditioning run to the 
soccer itself, and from that point he 
was lost (or found, depending on 
whether you are Doris or Fred). He 
had to give up the machine shop. ‘‘It 
was night work there, and night work 
doesn’t fit in with training.” He went 
into the mine, the Cleworth Hall Col- 
liery, where his father had worked 
from the age of 12 and where his 
brother works today. “Ours is only a 
small mine. It’s about 900 feet down.” 
The walk from the shaft to the coal 
face was a matter of a mile and a half, 
about a :l0-minute tvalk, the last half 
of it through a tunnel 312 feet high. 
This w'as negotiated twice daily in 


that duck-walk regarded as a punitive 
measure by the Army, and payment 
for the day’s work was calculated 
from arrival at to departure from the 
coal face— working conditions that 
have improved hardly at all since 
George Orwell denounced them in 
1937. Probably the Norris leg mus- 
cles were strengthened by this aspect 
of work in the mines and, miraculous- 
ly, his lungs did not suffer from the 
coal dust. “It should have affected 
my running, but it never did, maybe 
because I never worried about it. 
When I did come out of the mine I 
was running straightaway. Many’s 
the time I’ve come up dead tired and 
gone out and run 12 miles'^ and run 
it off.” 

The mine paid less than the ma- 
chine shop, and a new shift he re- 
quested there, to fit his training sched- 
ule, paid less than the old. Since he 
has been running, Norris has moved 
steadily down the pay scale, shifting 
always to jobs that would allow him 
to train. 

“Training, training, it’s athletics 
first, even on holidays,” Doris mourns. 
“Mother always left holding the babe. 
I’ve been left alone scores of times, 
working and taking care of the baby.” 

“It’s true,” Fred nodded. “I’ve al- 
ways been keen on sport.” 

“Keen?” Doris said. “Mad abso- 
lutely. When he played football he al- 
w'ays came home crippled. I remember 
one Saturday they brought him home, 
he had four stitches in his knee.” (Nor- 
ris laughed.) “When I’d go to themill, 
different ones from the Worsley area 
would say, ‘We’ve seen Fred this 
morning, on the road.’ Half past 6 in 
the morning! In Moseley Common, 
where the bus turns around, the peo- 
ple would see him, and then when 
they got off the bus at Tyldesley he 
would pass them again.” 

“They probably miss me,” Norris 
said. “There were no other runners, 
not in my area, and they would see 
me twice a day. I used to run all 
through the town.” He added wistful- 
ly, “Back home you got a hill now 
and then.” 

Norris at that time was running 10 
miles in the morning and 10 miles after 
work, and training with his team, the 
Bolton United Harriers. Tyldesley had 
no team of its own, so he ran for near- 
by Bolton and did them proud. He 
will admit that he misses the great 
crowds that followed distance running 
at home, and “the club spirit— all the 
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Th. CRISP CANADIAN WINTER is a 
fun-filledj sun-filled season! Pack your 
skis and come for a superb holiday . . . 
enjoy the thrill of the slopes, the exhilara- 
tion of a cross-country run . . . relax with 
congenial company in luxurious lodges. 
At world-famous eastern resorts or in 
the spectacular Rockies, you’ll find the 
best of a thrilling sport, the type of 
accommodation you prefer, and well- 
trained instructors ready to help. 
Friendly, foreign Canada is an ideal all- 
family vacationland . . . you don’t even 
need a passport! For more information 
about a winter holiday in Canada, send 
for our colorful literature, including 
“Canada in Wintertime.” Just mail the 
coupon. 


Please send me information about a winter holiday in Canada, 
as well as the new ^'INVITATION TO CANADA." 


3 ^ Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope ^ 




here's ihe choice lhal makes choosing 
a new car easier than ever! 



New '61 Corvette. Square your cap and get a taste of Ihe real McCoy I 



Nomad 9-Passenger Station Wagon. One of 6 easier loading Chevy wagons I Bel Air Sport Sedan. How about Chevy's new 4.Door haidtoo^rpnt line I 


Now! Big-car comfort at small-ear prices ... H£W 'B1 CHEVY BISCAYNE 6 the lowest priced, (ull-sized Chevrolet 




No matter what you pay, you won’t find a car 
that pays more attention to your comfort than 
the jet-smooth '61 Chevy. With Full Coil springs 
at each wheel, and with hundreds of insulators 
built into the body and chassis, you enjoy a ride 
that’s sumptuously soft, relaxingly quiet. The 
first time you slip inside a Che\Tolet you’ll also 
see the world of difference some well-placed inches 
can make in your comfort. As much as 6 inches 
added to do.ir openings make your ins and outs 
easier. Seats up to 14% higher make for easy 
sitting as well as easy seeing. There’s more rear- 
seat ^ot roonv for the man in the middle. And as 
for ti,fvt huge bin of a trunk— there's never been 
one quite like it before. It’s easier to load with 
the lid opening as much as 10’^ inches lower. 
And you stack luggage 15% higher because of 
the nc\v recessed floor. Yet— the fascinating fact 
remains— this ’61 is slimmer and trimmer , inches 
shorter than last year’s model, to make parking 
and garaging easier. Your dealer will be happy 
to fill you in on a ' the delightful details. And 
while you’re talking you might take the wheel 
and see how conversation-quiet thus jet-smooth 
Chevy ''an be. 

Chevrolet Division of G'jneral Motors. Detroit 2, Michigan. 


1961 CHEVTOLET 

the car with 
the jet-smooth ride! 


Impala Sport Coupe. You'll find 5 models in the elegant Impala Series for '61. 





The thrifty Corvair 700 2-Door Club Coupe 


new familtj-lovin roominess 
. . . and Imd^et-wahiim watjs! 



CORVAIR! 


Rest easy— Corvair knows what you’re after. Room, for one 
thing— room for you and your things. So now Corvair coupes 
and sedans give you nearly 12% more luggage space under uie 
hood, plus plenty of room inside for you. Want a generous 
helping of thrift? Sure you do— so this year Corvair ’s even 
more careful with your money. Coupes and sedans arc .priced 
lower, to start with. And, what with a gas-saving new rear axle 
ratio, quicker-than-cver cold-start warmup and other improve- 
ments, Corvair keeps an even closer eye on your budget. Funny 
thing, though. You’d never suspect Corvair to ' e so economical, 
from the way it handles and rides. For this one's pure pleasure 
to drive. Light, sure handling . . . real road-gripping traction 
. . . cream-smooth ride. Sound good? You ought to hear what 
your dealer’s got to tell you! 

Chevrolet Division ol General Motors, Det ^'t Z. Michigan. 



The Corvair 700 4-Door Sedan 




This is the Corvair Greenbrier Sports Wagon. Roomy, 
eh? As a matter of fact, it has up to twice the space 
for people and things as regular station wagons. You 
can order one now, and who could blame you? 


Yes, this Corvair 700 Lakewood Station Wagon does have 
a rear engine. So naturally you enjoy that practically 
patented Corvair easy handling. Load space? Up to 68 
cubic feet— and 10 of it’s nestled under that lockable hood! 
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boys on a weekend, that kind of a race 
— I can honestly say I miss that. It’s 
difficult in America because the coun- 
try’s big. At home it’s so small it’s 
easy to get everyone together.” Cer- 
tainly there isn’t the enthusiasm in 
the U.S. that there was in England, 
where he ran to shouts of “Good old 
Fred, go it!” 

“And before a big race he’s impos- 
sible to live with. He’s mangy,” Doris 
said, pursuing the subject of Fred’s 
training and pronouncing mangy 
“monjee”— a splendid word, with 
all the sense of mangy and the flavor 
of monstrous. 

“Don’t call it mangy. Couldn’t you 
call it temperamental?” Fred sug- 
gested hopefully. 

“Mangy,” Doris said. “What did 
our Edmund say after you won the 
national? ‘He’ll be fit to live with 
now, won’t he, Mum!’ ” 

“It’s just that before the big races 
I get a bit keyed up,” Norris defend- 
ed himself. “After, it’s straight home 
and straight to bed. Though I just lie 
there. I’m not able to sleep.” 

As to his diet, Norris is not finicky. 
As he points out, he can’t afford to 
be, but his stomach is sensitive. Be- 
fore a race he will eat just two boiled 
eggs and, if the race is an important 
one, nothing for five hours after it. 
The water can affect him. “When I 
went up to Kentucky,” he recalls, 
“you never tasted water like it. 1 
don’t know if you’ve ever tasted the 
milk of a coconut? It tasted like that. 
It wasn’t nasty, but it could upset 
your stomach.” 

Doris’ lament has a ritualistic air, 
that of a complaint duly registered 
for form’s sake by a Doris who has 
long since affectionately come to 
terms with her husband’s “madness.” 
Indeed, all she really asks is the op- 
portunity to get back to work. "I’ve 
known her for 22 years,” Norris said, 
“and she has worked for me nearly 
all of that time. When were we mar- 
ried? Ah.” Was Doris listening? She 
was. But Norris made a game try. 
“We know it was during Bolton holi- 
day week, hut it falls on a different 
day every year ... it was the 29th 
of June or the first of July. It was 16 
years ago. Wasn’t it?” He gave up 
helplessly. 

“We met on the monkey run,” 
Doris said. “When we were younger, 
all the young ones used to walk on a 


certain street, up one side and down 
the other— just Sunday nights, after 
church.” 

It is lonely now for Doris in Lake 
Charles. “She’s been used to com- 
pany, in the mill,” Norris says. “And 
where we lived there was blocks of 
houses, and the doors are right by 
one another.” 

“You just walk down the road and 
you’re at the pictures,” Doris said. 
“Back home, if you should be a bit 
browned off, you could go out in the 
street and talk to anyone. But you 
go out in the road just to walk here 



WtFE, DORIS. IS CHEERFUL BUT LONELY 


and people look at you as if you were 
crazy. At home, Sunday afternoons 
everybody was out walking.” 

These adjustments and the finances 
and the studies weigh on Norris’ 
mind. “I don’t know whether this is 
the easiest course or not,” he says. 
“Being out of school for so long— the 
risk is losing all. But I wouldn’t go 
back. The boy has tlie chance of a 
better education here, in the long run. 
If he was back home he would finish 
school at 15. He could get more of an 
education by going to night school, 
but the 15-year-olds don’t want to. 
They’re tired from w'orking all day. 
And Edmund is running well here. 
He’s got all his own things, and he’s 
been better since he’s been here. At 


home I had difficulty getting him out, 
but now it’s just the opposite. His 
distance is about two miles— he has 
raced the three miles, but mostly 
twos. There’s nobody can touch him. 
He could be a great prospect if he 
improves normally.” 

“He cries when I mention going 
back,” Doris said. “He won't wear 
any of his clothes from home. When 
he first came he said about the school, 
‘I’m not going where there’s girls!’ 
You can’t keep him away from them 
now.” 

“He’s certainly looking out for 
himself,” Norris agreed. “Well, it’s 
time." 

Father, student, head of a house- 
hold— Norris is all of these things in 
a bemused and gentle way. He grap- 
ples as best he can with such proce- 
dural matters as money and his Eng- 
lish course, but his heart is not entire- 
ly in them. He speaks of his years in 
the mine with little emotion: “W’ell, 
I guess I didn’t hate it. If I’d hated 
it 1 suppose I wouldn’t have stayed 
for 12 years.” But when the subject 
changes to so much as an old track 
shoe, Norris kindles there before your 
eyes. 

At the moment, while the bread- 
winner is thinking about money and 
the student is thinking about the 
English course, the runner is think- 
ing about the Boston Marathon. The 
long distances are really Norris’ home 
ground, and he talks about the mara- 
thon like a little boy talking about a 
cooky. “That's what I want,” he says 
yearningly. “I haven’t been beaten 
in this kind of race for two years, and 
1 can't see me being beaten now. 1 
could really show them w'hat road 
running should be, like I did in Eng- 
land.” He could indeed, but unless 
a sponsor presents himself Norris is 
not going to have the chance. Unlike 
the indoor meets, the marathon sel- 
dom pays expenses, 

Norris will do well in this country 
ultimately. As Kuehn says, “Any- 
body that’s got the determination to 
pack up everything and move to an- 
other country— why, they can do 
anything! 1 don’t see how he can 
fail.” 

But whatever his practical success 
in the future, it- will haunt Norris if 
he has not run his great Boston Mar- 
athon. Eating and being clothed are 
very good things in their way, but 
for Fred Norris they aren’t in the run- 
ning with running. end 
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RUGGED RELIABILITVTESTi 

NEW TEMPEST 
DRIVEN ROUGH 
AND HARD BY 

TEAM OF 

TEENAGERS ! 



Six of the teenagers photographed at a rest stop in Denver, 
Colorado. Left to right: Roger Anthony, John Sheffler, Jay 
Hall, Larry Weber, Jim Bader and Bob Quaid. 


THE HOT TOPIC IS THE NEW 


TEMPEST 

BY PONTIAC ! 



Wlien you turn a couple of new cars over to a 
team of teenagers, you know the cars will get a 
real test of performance and durability. That’s 
exactly what Pontiac did last July 1 with a 
Tempest Sedan and a Tempest Safari! The only 
instructions: “Keep them moving 24 hours a day. 
Treat them rough! Pile on the miles! Drive 
safely. Stick to the traffic laws.” 

The Tempest had already passed all the usual 
car tests {2,600,000 miles of testing by pro drivers 
and engineers). But this was the big one. A new 
and different kind of test. Pass this and the 
Tempest had it made. 

It was a responsible assignment. The kids knew 
it and they bought it— 100% I Sure they got 
tough with the cars. But that’s what Pontiac 
expected — and wanted! That’s the way you find 
out how much a car can take . . . how much it 
can deliver. 

PONTIAC RELIABILITY PROGRAM PAYS OFF! 

The test ended on October 15, 1960. The dura- 
bility run proved conclusively that the new 
Tempest (with the 4-cylinder engine up front . . . 
transmission in the rear . . . flexible, triple-alloy 
steel drive shaft , . . 4-wheel independent suspen- 
sion . . . integral body and frame) gives the others 
something to shoot for on ride, economy, per- 
formance and reliability. 

THROUGH 48 STATES, CANADA, TOO! 

Supervised by three Pontiac engineers, these 
teenagers really man-handled the Tempest through 
48 states and 7 Canadian provinces. They ram- 
med the cars over back country roads! Held it at 
the legal limit on expressways! Breezed it up and 
down Pikes Peak with no sweat! Scooted across 
scorching deserts. 

EQUAL TO SEVEN YEARS OF DRIVING 

Day and night the miles piled up. 100,947 on 
the Sedan; 101,002 on the Wagon. Roughly the 
same as 7 or 8 years’ driving. The cars got no 
special care. The protective maintenance pro- 
cedures recommended in the Owner’s Manual 
were followed— and it paid off! Plugs, points and 
fuel filters were changed every 12 to 15 thousand 
miles. Brakes were adjusted a couple of times but 
never needed relining! Tires were changed twice. 

{Here are the other repairs. Sedan: 19,194 miles — 
starter solenoid changed. 20,701 miles — windshield 
cracked by stone. 40,094 — left rear back-up light re- 
placed. 62,765 miles— fuel pump replaced. 96,492— 
generator brushes replaced. 98,549— radiator leak 
repaired. Wagon: 4,576 — light switch replaced. 
16,192 — Slone chip in windshield. 40,591 — heater 
switch connector loose. 51,368 miles— flying rock 
pierced gas tank. 96,527 — generator brushes replaced. 
97,210— rear wheel bearing replaced.) 

That’s it! And that’s low-cost, trouble-free 
driving. Check the Tempest out yourself! See 
your Pontiac dealer. Get the keys. Drive it. 

PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TEMPEST SAFARI RACKED UP 

101,002 Jgfli 

IN 107 DAYROUJMD-TIIE-CIjOCK MARATHON 


TEMPEST SEDAN POUNDED 

100,947 

FROM COASTTO COAST. 150RI)ER TO ]501{DER 
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BING AND THE 
CROSBY 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 


In 23 years the National Pro-Am has become one of the country’s 
distinguished golfing events. For its 24th the Crosby’s creator looks over 
this color album of his tournament and reminisces fondly about its past 


T he cold sits heavy in the ground in 
a great part of the country, but 
not in California. There the crack 
of the driver is heard in the land. 
While businessmen skip out early for 
an hour or two on the practice tee, 
the touring pros, most of them still 
working the kinks out of their win- 
ter swings and the hesitations out 
of their putters, are moving north 
from the Los Angeles and San Diego 
openstowardtheMonterey Peninsula. 
So is the rest of the golfing frater- 
nity. P'or the third weekend of Jan- 
uary brings the "Crosby Clambake,” 
or what is now officially called the 
National Pro-Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship. 

The Crosby, as almost everybody 
now recognizes, ranks with the Mas- 
ters in April and the Open in June, 
each in its own way the most distin- 
guished golfing event on the Ameri- 
can sporting calendar. It is played at 
Pebble Beach, a spectacularly ver- 
dant seaside resort about 100 miles 
south of San Francisco. 

Almost always, the Crosby brings 
with it the year’s foulest weather. 
This was prophetically so when Bing 


Crosby started the tournament 24 
years ago as a two-day pro-amateur 
golfing party for his friends. At the 
time Crosby owned a place near Ran- 
cho ISanta Fe, a bucolic golfing spot 
between Los Angeles and San Diego. 
The rain was so bad the first day 
that roads and bridges were washed 
out (Richard Arlen, the actor, forded 
a swollen stream on foot to get there). 
After a couple oihours there was such 
a puddle on the first tee that a flock 
of mallards mistook it for a lake and 
landed. Eventually Crosby decided 
to postpone the tournament for the 
day, and those who could muster shot- 
guns went duck hunting. The next 
day the sun came out and young 
Sam Snead became the winner of the 
first Crosby. 

In the years since, the Crosby has 
grown in stature and importance (in 
1958 it went on the air as a nation- 
wide TV show, with Crosby himself as 
M.C.), but it has never lost the spirit 
that motivated that first day’s play. 
Hardly anyone is now alive who isn’t 
familiar with the casual friendliness 
Crosby has managed to pass along to 
his golf tournament despite the fact 


that it is now a major four-day sports 
classic with a total purse of $50,000. 
Last week as Crosby sat in the living 
room of his house in Beverly Hills he 
reminisced about some of the high- 
lights of previous Crosbys. 

"They had a great, great golf 
course at Rancho Santa Fe when we 
started,’’ he recalled. “There was a 
free weekend on the tour then, so I 
thought it would be fun to get a 
bunch of pros and some of the top 
amateurs together foracouple of days 
of golf. That first time we had 78 pros 
and 78 amateurs, some of the real 
good amateurs around here like John- 
ny Dawson and Roger Kelly. 

"There was one time a few years 
back when it must have rained as 
hard as you’ve ever seen it,’’ he went 
on. "That was the year Jimmy Dem- 
aret won, and on this particular day 
we’d given him an early starting time 
so he could do a show with me for 
the Army over at Fort Ord. Jimmy 
had had a pretty good round under 
the circumstances, a 75 I think. Well, 
it went on raining so bad they finally 
phoned me from Fort Ord and asked 
if they couldn’t call the thing off 
for the day. Demaret was standing 
there with me, and he said, ‘What 
rain’? Why, this is a beautiful day. 
Down in Texas on a day like this we’d 
be packing our baskets with sand- 
wiches and getting ready for a picnic 

continued 
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ain-soaked Ken Venturi drives at Pebble Beach’s forbidding 18th 




'Wasteland 


of sand to the right of Cypress Point’s 8th fairway 




adds to miseries of wind and rain for pushed or sliced drive 





THE CROSBY 

in the country.’ I just didn’t have 
the heart to call the exhibition off.” 

Many golfers, Ben Hogan included, 
have picked the 18th hole at Pebble 
Beach — the one Ken Venturi is driv- 
ing in the photograph on page 89 — 
as the greatest finishing hole on any 
golf course in America. It doglegs to 
the left along the shore of Carmel 
Bay, and it measures 540 yards. 
Countless times in the 15 years since 
Crosby moved his tournament to 
Pebble Beach a pro-amateur twosome 
has come to this final hole needing 
just a par for victory, only to 
drive both their balls into the 
water. Playing safely to the right 
is to risk going out of bounds. 

One of Crosby’s favorite sto- 
ries about the 18th concerns the 
time an amateur named Bill 
Hoelle drove his second shot onto 
the rocky beach to the left of the 
fairway. Hoelle took a four-iron 
out of his bag and banged his 
next shot 1 50 yards or so right off 
the rocks and over the sea wall, 
onto the green and into the hole 
for a 3, giving him a net 2 on the 
hole with the handicap stroke he 
was allowed. 

"Hoelle was working for Min- 
ute Maid, a company in which I 
had an interest at the time,” 
Crosby said with a chuckle. “I 
was standing on the green when 
it happened and announcing the 
incoming players to a crowd of 
about 20,000. I was feeling pret- 
ty good, because the team I’d 
bought in the Calcutta was lead- 
ing the tournament until then. But 
that shot of Hoelle’s won the tourna- 
ment. As he came up to the green I 
announced to the crowd, ‘The man 
who just bit that wonderful shot, 
ladies and gentlemen, was Bill Hoelle, 
formerly of Minute Maid. From 
now on he will be selling French fried 
almonds at Atascadero.’ ” 

For some time now one of the happi- 
est fixtures of the Crosby has been Phil 
Harris, the former bandleader who is 
one of Crosby’s closest friends. Harris 
likes to bill himself as playing out of 
the Jack Daniel’s Country Club, but 
for all his self-deprecating comedy he 
is a very serviceable 7- or 8-handicap 
golfer. In 1951 he won the tourna- 
ment in partnership with Dutch Har- 
rison, thanks to a marvelous 40-foot 
putt that he sank on the enormous, 


undulating 17th green atPebble Beach 
after Harrison had put his tee shot 
into the w'ater. 

“A few years ago,” as Crosby tells 
it, ‘‘Harris was playing with Doug 
Ford, and it was one of those real 
windy days. Harris had been all over 
the course with that big banana ball 
slice of his. When they came to the 
16th Harris had a putt for a 4. Well, 
you know Ford. He’s a man of few 
words and he likes to play golf quick- 
ly. So Harris looks over his putt and 
then he looks at Ford and asks how 
he ought to hit it. Ford takes one 
look and says, 'Just keep it low.’ ” 


A casua/ Crosby stands at the lSih of Peb- 
ble deach as Jimmy Demaret lines up putt. 

In recent years Crosby has had to 
forego playing in order to ride herd 
on all the administrative duties he 
ha.s to supervise during the weekend. 
But before he quit competing, he al- 
most won the tournament in part- 
nership with Dick Metz. ‘‘There’s a 
horrible story connected with that,” 
said the founder with a wince. ‘‘Metz 
and I were right up there in the lead 
when we reached the 17th green on 
the last day. Dick’s in the bunker, 
but I’m on the greei\ with a six-footer 
for a birdie. If I sink it we’ll probably 
win. So Pm standing up to the ball 
and giving it all this fancy business 
with my putter and waggling the club 
back and forth, and the first thing 
you know I knock the ball back- 
ward about three or four feet. That’s 
one stroke, and naturally I miss the 


putt coming back, so we lose the tour- 
nament.” 

Even though Crosby has given up 
competing, his personality still satu- 
rates the four days of this delightfully 
soggy event. For the occasion he 
opens up the spacious modern house 
he owns on the border of the 13th fair- 
way of the Pebble Beach course. He 
usually makes a bachelor weekend of 
it, inviting half a dozen or so of his 
f rien ds to stay with him there. During 
the first three days, before the field 
is cut to the low 60 pro-amateur 
teams and the low 60 pros, Crosby 
follows the play on any of the three 
extraordinarily lovely courses 
that meander through the pine 
and cypress forests and across 
the sandy expanses of the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, With the start- 
ing field of the Crosby now grown 
to 300, each team now plays one 
round at Pebble Beach, one at 
Cypress Point Club and one at 
the Monterey Peninsula Country 
Club. On the last day the final 60 
teams finish up at Pebble Beach. 

Crosby not only supervises the 
selection of those who get the pre- 
cious bids to his tournament but 
he also tries to chat at least brief- 
ly with every one of the golfers 
he knows personally. In addition, 
he tapes radio shows, works in a 
few parties at the houses of friends 
in the neighborhood and often 
does a show for the Fort Ord sol- 
diers. On Sunday night follow- 
ing the final round he gives an 
enormous steak dinner for all the 
competitors at which he himself 
awards the $50,000 worth of 
prizes that go to the pros and the 
hand-wrought silver pitchers and 
bowls and plates that go to the win- 
ning amateurs. That done, Crosby 
emcees a show that money couldn’t 
buy. Phil Harris gets the laughs start- 
ed, Jimmy Demaret sings, Lionel 
Hebert plays his horn, Don Cherry 
croons, Bob Hope clowns it up and 
the host himself delivers the kind of 
melody that made all this possible 
in the first place. 

Y ear in and year out the Crosby is 
most likely the wettest, ruggedest 
golfing test in the country. But the 
50,000 people who turn out to watch, 
and the more than 4,000 amateurs 
who always apply for the 150 starting 
places have learned how to overlook 
the elements. To them the Crosby is 
winter’s real treat. end 
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MOTOR SPORTS / Kenneth Rudeen 


A bold single-seater from 


It’s the very model of a modern 
road-racing car, but it's meant 
only for research, says Chevy 


W ed though it is to efficiency and 
mass production, Detroit cannot 
suppress an impulse to give romance 
—here defined as motor sport— an 
occasional whirl. The latest manifes- 
tation of this cautious courtship is a 
research vehicle from Chevrolet. 
Shown in detail on these pages, this 
prototype of what could be a racing 
car is remarkably attuned to the up- 
to-date, rear-engined, independently 
sprung European Grand Prix automo- 
biles that compete for the world road- 
racing championship. 

Called the CERV-I, this light, low, 
long-nosed car was first shown pub- 
licly at the recent United States 
Grand Prix. Within a few weeks it will 
be put through exhibition runs on the 
International Speedway at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. during the annual Day- 
tona Speed Weeks. It will perform on 
both the high-speed banked track and 
the infield road course. 

But neither at Daytona nor any- 
where else will the CERV-T actually 
be raced in the foreseeable future. 
Why not? Chevrolet stoutly insists 


that the car is a "test platform from 
which direct visual studies may be 
made into all types of ride and han- 
dling behavior under amplified con- 
ditions.’’ Zora Arkus-Duntov, the 
Chevrolet engineer responsible for its 
design, likens the car to a microscope, 
capable of penetrating more deeply 
into such fundamental concerns as 
improved steering, braking, corner- 
ing and ride stability. ‘‘Without the 
microscope you would know only 
that people are sick,” Arkus-Duntov 
says. "You would not be able to 
isolate the bacillus.” 

All well and good. What intrigues 
motor sportsmen is that Chevrolet 
has chosen, for this particular micro- 
scope, a single-seater that echoes the 
latest Grand Prix practices— most no- 
ticeably in the matter of a rear en- 
gine— and has included racing cir- 
cuits among its field laboratories. 

It w’ill be remembered that the De- 
troit automakers joined hands in 
1957 and vowed to forsake motor 
racing. Each of the Big Three had 
more or less openly dabbled in stock- 
car racing, and Chevy had just ven- 
tured to put an all-out sports racing 
car, the Corvette SS, into the Sebring 
12-hour international event. Their 
decision to quit the sport was un- 
doubtedly influenced by several mem- 


bers of Congress who were casting a 
fishy eye at Detroit’s horsepower race 
and presumably anything else that 
smacked of speed. 

But racing is addictive. Last year, 
for instance, Chevrolet’s profound 
interest in the performance of three 
more or less standard Corvette sports 
cars entered in the Le Mans 24-hour 
race was only partly masked by the 
fact that they were officially man- 
aged by Briggs Cunningham. Euro- 
pean racing men reacted with stunned 
admiration to the Corvettes’ straight- 
away speed, and although early acci- 
dents removed two cars, the third 
finished the race honorably. 

Light and powerful 

Chevy's new car reflects the racing 
man’s constant search for lighter com- 
ponents and increased power. Weigh- 
ing only 1,600 pound.s, it is equipped 
with an ultralightweight fuel-injec- 
tion version of the basic 283-cu.-in. 
Chevrolet V-8 engine. The engine 
weighs just 350 pounds, some 175 
pounds having been pared off through 
the use of light alloys, and develops 
350 hp, or one hp for each pound of 
weight. 

Independent suspension systems go 
with rear engines like gasoline with 
combustion. They are inherently more 
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aircraft type. Rear-wheel camber can be varied by adjustment of anchor bolt (s). 
Differential ( 9 ) is coupled with gearbox (obscured) and is flanked by inboard brakes 
(10), Exhaust pipes (ii) are of tuned length for extra hp. Rear .suspension (12) incor- 
porates forward thrust arm, axle shaft, lower link and spring shock-absorber assembly. 


compact than any solid-axle system 
combined with a rear engine. Further, 
they give greater flexibility in the ad- 
justment of handling behavior. The 
CERV-I’s arrangement includes two 
transverse links to control each wheel’s 
vertical motion and a third, extend- 
ing forward from wheel hub to frame, 
to transmit driving and braking 
thrust. The upper transverse links are 
merely the axle shafts doing double 
duty. Four-speed transmission and 
differential are conjoined as a “trans- 
axle.” The drum-type rear brakes are 
mounted inboard, as were those of the 
regrettably short-lived SS. Like that 
of the standard Corvette, the body is 
made of a fiber-glass plastic. 

As it stands, the CERV-I has too 
much engine to be admitted to any 


competitive arena except free-formuia 
racing, which has little prestige. The 
current Grand Prix rule limits piston 
displacement to 1 .5 liters (9 1 cu. in. 1 , 
and even the big Indianapolis “500” 
engines are not so big as this one. 

Despite Chevy's emphasis on re- 
search goals, however, and the round- 
peg-for-square-hole status of the 
CERV-I in regard to current racing, 
the Chevy people are obviously keep- 
ing closely in touch with racing de- 
velopments and clearly exploiting 
the inherent glamour of the racing 
world. 

They should be encouraged to go 
on. For too long now the United 
States has been an underdeveloped 
road-racing country. One has to look 
all the way back to Jimmy Murphy’s 


1921 victory in the French Grand 
Prlx, with a Duesenberg, for a purely 
American triumph in the loftiest road- 
racing category. Something like the 
CERV-I— or any racing car Detroit 
backs with all its resources— could 
put the U.S. at the top of world racing. 
If the risks of failure are sobering, the 
rewards for success are incalculably 
greater, as Germany’s Daimler-Benz 
firm ha.s proved over the years. The 
prowess of its Mercedes racing cars 
has been such that the company’s 
passenger cars have come to be re- 
garded by the public with almost mys- 
tical esteem. Could Chevrolet— or 
Ford or Plymouth— inherit the Mer- 
cedes mantle? Given a favorable cli- 
mate of opinion and the will to strike 
boldly, surely yes. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL //?aj/ Ca/e 


Ghost along the Wabash 


Elusive as a wraith, Terry 
Dischinger is solid enough to 
be the game's second-best player 


T lie Hoosiers who live along the 
Wabash watershed in western In- 
diana are sore. From Tippecanoe 
County in the north, down through 
Attica and Montezuma, and especial- 
ly at Terre Haute, they are telling 
themselves they have raised the best 
young basketball player in the coun- 
try, and nobody has heard of him. 
His name is Terry Gilbert Dischinger, 
he’s a junior at Purdue and, they say, 
he’s every bit as good as that big 
fellow up at Ohio State— Jerry Lucas 
—that all the world keeps hearing 
about. Local pride notwithstanding, 
they have a point. 

Like Lucas, Dischinger was one of 
last year’s memorable sophomores. 
Also like Lucas, he was a Big Ten cen- 
ter, an All-America and a starting 
member of the U.S. Olympic basket- 
ball team. It was the epitome of un- 
fortunate coincidence that two such 
superb players should develop in the 
same year, just as it was inevitable 
that one of them would have to be 
relatively unknown. 

A week ago, on the night the Big 
Ten started its 14-game intraconfer- 
ence schedule, Terry Dischinger gave 
a routine display of those talents 
which cause as much excitement as 
the moonlight on the Wabash. He 
scored 41 points, making 15 baskets 
in 20 attempts and 11 of 11 free 
throws, gathered in 12 rebounds and 
all but singlehandedly dismembered 
Northwestern, 79-64. 

Dischinger is 6 feet 61^ inches tall 
and weighs 190 pounds. By the Brob- 
dingnagian standards of pre.sent-day 
basketball centers, he is small. Yet he 
plays as if he were smaller still, bring- 
ing something esthetically delightful 
to the game with his tiny, darting 
fakes, incredibly quick first steps, a 


jump shot that floats up to the bas- 
ket as soft as cotton candy and a 
prescient sense of where to look for 
a rebound. 

He works as hard when he doesn’t 
have the ball as when he does, gliding 
with an unhurried rhythm up and 
down the floor, then hesitating in 
front of a defending opponent like a 
gently weaving cobra before a snake 
charmer. Suddenly, poof! He has van- 
ished, and the ball is in the basket. 
“He doesn’t run around you so much 
as he just disappears,’’ a recent foe 
protested. “It is like trying to guard 
a ghost.” 

Purdue’s unguardable ghost is in 
the flesh an intent, doe-eyed young 
gentleman from Terre Haute. The son 
of a high .school teacher, he never got 
a mark below an A, graduating as 
top man in his high school class. He 
then moved up the Wabash to La- 
fayette to take chemical engineering 
at Purdue and become a one-man 
basketball team for Ray Eddy, Pur- 
due’s coach. 

“Go ahead and score" 

Last year he averaged 26.3 points 
a game. He led the Big Ten in scoring, 
though playing with a sophomore 
team so inexperienced that opponents 
could double- and triple-team him. 
He also was Purdue’s best defensive 
player, and captured about 40% of 
the team’s rebounds. He became the 
youngest member of the Olympic bas- 
ketball team. His teammates called 
him Rookie, but he had a veteran’s 
ability. Lucas, center on the Olympic 
squad, remembers Dischinger as “sim- 
ply fantastic,” adding, “I’ve never 
seen a better player.” And Oscar Rob- 
ertson, soon to star with the pros, 
ended one frustrating Olympic scrim- 
mage in which he was trying to guard 
Dischinger by shouting, “Man, go 
ahead and score. Who cares!” as Ter- 
ry faked him out for the nth time. 

This season Dischinger is even bet- 
ter. Evansville put three men on him, 
but he scored 43 points. Notre Dame 



SLIPPING AROUND 6-foot-9 Opponent, 
Dischinger drives toward the basket. 


tried to collapse three men around 
him. Score after six minutes: Notre 
Dame 3, Dischinger 10. 

In a game with Northwestern the 
other night, rival Coach Bill Rohr 
hoped to concede Dischinger 25 points 
but contain the rest of the relatively 
punchless Purdue team well enough 
to win. He tried a tall, slow man on 
Dischinger, then a couple of middle- 
sized men, finally a little, fast one — in 
vain. Dischinger romped around them 
all, making layups and hook shots 
with either hand, short jump shots 
and long set shots. He played his 
usual strong defensive game as well. 

In the final two minutes, the parti- 
san Purdue crowd screamed for Disch- 
inger to shoot, to tie or perhaps break 
his own field house record of 43. Disch- 
inger refused. “We had the game 
won,” he said later. “I wasn’t going 
to shoot no matter what. Basketball 
isn’t a one-man game. I want people 
to remember me for my attitude, not 
the points I score.” 

The top teams in the Big Ten — 
Ohio State, Indiana. Iowa— know, 
however, that when the games get 
close Terry Dischinger will be shoot- 
ing. With him, Purdue is likely to beat 
more than one of the conference lead- 
ers in the coming weeks. It is unlikely, 
but it could even happen this Satur- 
day night at Columbus, where one of 
the most interesting personal duels of 
the year will take place. Purdue is 
playing Ohio State, and Olympian 
Jerry Lucas meets Olympian Terry 
Dischinger face to face. end 
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Great Stars . . . Great Golf . . . 


Great Cars! 


See them all on the 
BING CROSBY 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 
Direct from Pebble Beach! 

ABC-TV and RADIO 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 22 
(See Sunday’s listing I'or time and sLulion) 

Brouglit to you by OLDS on belialf 
of your local authorized Quality Dealerl 



This exciting new Oldsniobile model is a 
designer's dream . . . now a dazzling reality 
... a “show” car that cati be your car! 

OLDSMOBSLE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

Tbx OLI3SIVIOIBILE 


A NEW LIMITED-EDITION, HIGM-PERFORMANCE SPORTS CONVERTIBLE! 
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' Carleton Mitchell 


High tides 
at the 
boat show 


The opening of the 51st National 
Motor Boat Show brought out some 
startling new trends in yachting 


AS the 51st National Motor Boat 
/ \ Show opened last week, the view 
from the second-floor balcony of the 
New York Coliseum suggested the 
world’s busiest marina at the lowest 
of low tides. A 47-foot diesel yacht 
complete with air conditioning and 
soft Muzak rubbed topsides with 
sport fishermen, midget ocean racers, 
runabouts, cabin cruisers, day sailers 
and prams. Throughout the daj’, and 
on close to midnight when the last 
tired exhibitor drifted out through 
the empty lobby, more than 40,000 
potential skippers milled through 
the glittering displays to get a look 
at what was new in yachting. 

One of the first things they noticed 
was that 49',^ of the show fleet was 
constructed of fiber gla.ss (SI, Nov. 
28, 1960). The largest plastic hull was 
Pearson’s 37-foot sport fisherman. 
Nearby was the first glass production 
copy of Mopph\ the Bertram Boat 
Company’s winner of last year’s Mi- 
ami-Nassau Ocean Powerboat Race. 
Penguin dinghies, Thistle planing 
sloops, and Cougar and Tiger Cats 
were shown in fiber glass for the first 
time. And there wa.s a fascinating 
fleet of midget fiber-glass ocean rac- 
ers, amazing demonstrations of the 
naval architect’s ability to squeeze a 
gallon of accommodations into a pint 
of hull. On a length of 25 feet or less, 
bunks to sleep four were provided, 



ITALIAN-MADE BUNDY 500 MAY CRACK U.S. MONOPOLY IN HIGH-SPEED OUTBOi 


together with refrigeration and cook- 
ing facilities and a head. 

The glass designers are not the 
only ones coming in with new tech- 
niques and materials to challenge the 
builders of wood boats. Richardson 
showed a 40-foot cabin cruiser of 
planked aluminum, a process devel- 
oped witli Avro Aircraft of Canada. 
Preshaped strakes are fastened to 
frames with stainless steel screws; a 
synthetic-rubber seam seal is used 
instead of calking. Viewed from a 
distance of only a few feet, the hull 
looks like wood. The other new con- 
struction concept is U.S. Rubber’s 
five-ply Royalite, a blend of plastic 
and synthetic rubber. An outer skin 
provides color and resistance to 
weathering and abrasions, while a 
cellular core imparts buo^'ancy, stiff- 
ness and shock-absorbing qualities. 

To one who has always believed 
that a boat should not only behave 
like a boat but also look like one, it 
was particularly good to see outboard 
cruisers and runabouts that seemed 
actually designed for the water and 
not for the boulevards. With a few 


notable exceptions, upswept tail fins, 
automobile headlights and futuristic 
creations of plastic and chrome are 
being replaced by more practical de- 
signs. .A.t the same time, the engine 
manufacturers have slowed their race 
for greater and greater horsepower, 
a race which threatened to create un- 
wieldy monsters defeating the origi- 
nal purpose of the outboard. Only 
one company, West Bend, made a 
sizable horsepower .jump— from 40 
hp all the way to join Mercury at 
the top with 80. 

Evinrude and .Johmson are both 
staying at 75. And instead of size, 
these companies are emphasizing im- 
proved engineering, plus a few fringe 
benefits including, praise be, quiet- 
ness. Scott has joined Evinrude and 
•Johnson in the 75-hp class, and is 
offering a ijoat of its own, a 17-foot 
fiber-glass runabout, to go with the 
engine. This is the first time an out- 
board maker has moved into the 
boat-building business. The effect on 
the other engine manufacturers, not 
to mention the boat dealers, will he 
worth watching. 
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But perhaps the most interesting 
new outboard was the 30-horsepower 
Bundy 500. Built by Innocenti of 
Milan, manufacturer of the T>am- 
bretta motor scooter, the Bundy is 
the first foreign outboard with a real 
chance to cut into the virtual monop- 
oly held by U.S. engines. A handsome, 
compact package, the Bundy weighs 
only 103 pounds. It is efficient for 
slow-speed trolling, but it also has 
speed and durability. It won its class 
in the recent Orange Bowl nine-hour 
endurance race in Miami. 

This new outboard, a subsidiary 
product of the big Bundy Tubing 
Company, represents part of another 
trend — the arrival in the field of large 
corporations anxious to diversify 
their holdings by acquisitions in the 
boating field. In fact, the situation is 
not unlike that in Detroit during the 
past decades when purchases, consoli- 
dations and mergers resulted in the 
survival of only a few giants. Within 
The last year, Larson, Owens and 
Cutter boats all were acquired by 
the Brunswick Corporation, better 
known for bowling alleys and billiard 
tahle.s. Crestliner was purchased by 
the Bigelow-Sanford carpet firm. 
Chris-Craft went to NAFI (short for 
National Automotive Fabrications). 
Grumman Aircraft Corporation’s 
Boat Division has merged with Pear- 
son of Bristol, R.I., and Pearson in 
turn has swallowed Aeromarine Plas- 
tics of Sausalito, Calif., manufac- 
turer of the Bounty class. As a result 
of these operations, the smaller deal- 
ers and builders are bracing them- 
•selves against the impact of mass- 
production techniques and high- 
powered sales campaigns inaugurated 
by corporations accustomed to deal- 
ing in huge volume. 

An innovation of only recent 
standing, the so-called inboard-out- 
board drive units (SI, April 25, 1960) 
proved to have made considerable 
headway in the power field. These 
flexible units are attached to the 
transom but are powered via hull- 
through connections by inboard en- 
gines. This arrangement eliminates 
the expensive and highly vulnerable 
shaft, strut and rudder necessary for 
the inboard; and it also does away 
with the difficulties of moving and 
caring for the large outboards. At 
the Boat Show only two years ago the 
Volvo-Penta Aquamatic was the sole 
inboard-outboard on display. Now 
MuncieGeurWorksisproducingFlexi- 


drive, Eaton the Powernaut drive, 
and Western Gear the Seapower out- 
drive. Engine manufacturers are re- 
designing to accommodate these new 
drive systems; and at the Coliseum 
last week over 30 runabouts and utili- 
ty models featured inboard-outboard 
packages. 

However, the most radical step in 
boat propulsion was made by Boeing 
Aircraft Company with its introduc- 
tion of a 260-hp. jet turbine. This 
engine, currently designed to turn a 
shaft and propeller, is nevertheless a 
true jet which, if altered slightly, 
could generate power by thrust alone. 
Weighing only 625 pounds, it starts 
instantaneously and can go to full 
throttle without warmup. It is free 
of vibration, will not stall and burns 
almost any sort of fuel — diesel, kero- 
sene, white gas and, in an emergency, 
leaded gas. Yet for the moment, the 
Boeing turbine seems to have rather 
limited application because of both 
the price tag ($15,000) and the fuel 
consumption (37 gallons of gas per 
hour at top speed). Still, some boat 
buyers will undoubtedly pay the price 
to enjoy such advanced engineering, 
and further research at Boeing may 
cut both original and operating costs. 

Among the boating accessories, the 
trends were less noticeable. Thanks 
to transistors, electronic aids to navi- 
gation have been made more power- 
ful and less bulky. Radiotelephones, 
direction finders, and depth finders 


have been scaled down in size and 
cost, though Loran and Radar still 
remain out of reach for any but the 
larger and more luxurious vessels. The 
only real breakthrough in equipment 
seemed to be the depth distance find- 
er by ERA Dynamics Corporation. 
This device not only can measure 
depths under the keel down to 300 
feet and detect obstacles the same dis- 
tance dead ahead, but one model also 
reads at a 45° angle under the bow to 
a distance of 215 feet, thu.s informing 
the skipper of a rising bottom. 

In the smooth waters of the Coli- 
seum it is easy to forget that the sea 
can be uncomfortable and dangerous. 
Three concessions to weather and hu- 
man frailty reminded one of these 
realities. Most important was Guest 
Co.’s electronic distress flare capable 
of providing flashes of 125,000 candle- 
power. This device saved the life of 
John Weston, a crewman aboard 
Scylhi when he was wa.shed overboard 
in the last Bermuda Race. 

For the ladies, Sperry developed a 
wraparound skirt of orange neoprene 
to wear below waterproof jackets of 
the same material, thus eliminating 
the necessity of struggling into oil- 
skin trousers in foul weather. And 
last of all, there was Alcort, which 
introduced its Scuttlebutt shorts for 
men, featuring a large circular patch 
of foam rubber on the seat, covered 
by nonskid chamois. Welcome to new 
comfort, men! end 
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Double danger 


I n an early book on the subject of contract bridge 
Ely Culbertson wrote, “The purpose of a penalty 
double is to defeat the opponents’ contract and col- 
lect the maximum number of points in undertrick pen- 
alties.” That definition is not only short and clear; it 
places the twin aims of a penalty double in the proper 
order of importance. 

Somehow, that order has become reversed in the lexi- 
con of the average modern player. Often he is so intent 
on making a killing that he overlooks the prime target: 
to defeat the contract. 

The moral of the following hand might be, “It does 
not pay to be greedy.” This is not the moral, because 
both sides were guilty of greed, and that sin penalized 
one of them. The “justice,” if any, is that victory went 
to the side best able to exploit the avarice of the other. 



NORTH EAST SOUTH 

1* PASS 2V 

34 PASS 4 NT 

5* PASS S NT 

PASS 7 NT 

PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: diamond 10 


WEST 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

DBU 


South’s bidding was outrageously greedy. Granted, he 
knew from North’s rebid of clubs that his partner had a 
long suit and a better-than-minimum hand (else North 
would have rebid two no trump in response to South’s 
jump takeout). South also knew, from North’s Black- 
wood responses, that North held one ace and two kings. 
But that still left two kings missing, and thus 13 cold 
tricks were not in sight. 

As for West, he could assume that at least one of 
his kings must be safe, since North had only one ace 
behind him, but nothing except greed (or unrestrained 
enthusiasm) can explain West’s double of the grand- 
slam contract. 

In essence, this double told declarer that both of the 
missing kings were off-side. True, there are few play- 
ers astute enough to profit from such information, but 
South happened to be one of them. 

Normally, South might well have run off his four 
diamonds and six clubs, planning to guess which finesse 
to take at the end, spades or hearts, but with the near 
certainty that both kings were wrong. South made a 
shrewd adjustment. After cashing the four diamond 
tricks and discarding a heart from the table. South laid 
down the spade ace. He then cashed the club ace, over- 
took the club jack and ran the rest of the clubs, discard- 
ing his own 5 and queen of spades and two hearts. 

West, finally having to reduce to two cards, was over 
a barrel. He had to keep the spade king against dum- 
my’s jack, hence was forced to blank his heart king. 
Thereupon, sticking to his original sound assumption 
that West would not have doubled without the two 
kings, declarer led the heart directly to his own ace and 
the grand slam became a. fait accompli. 

The line of play South employed is known as the Vi- 
enna Coup. This involves the deliberate setting up of a 
trick for an opponent and then squeezing him out of it. 
Note that South cannot bring off a squeeze against West 
wiihoul cashing the spade ace before running the long 
club suit. Otherwise, South himself cannot discard prof- 
itably on the club suit — whichever suit he kept, spades 
or hearts. West would keep over him. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Before you double the opponents, think of the odds. In 
this case. West lost 2,490 points by an action that could 
not gain more than 100 — not a sound investment, end 
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I ruKF! \ew 20-]ta|je Rum Rci'ipc Bouk 
1 ill crilorA^'rile RllIll^ of Puerto Kiro.Deiil. 
1 12-H. !.<.(> Pil'tli \vr.. N.-W York 


“My hero now wants a Rnm Gimlet when he’s in the tuh!” 

writes Rojia Sue Pluuchei tvho gave her first lecture on moderation in Puerto Rico. 


RUM GIMLET 

]{o9eVLim.-Jiii<'.-. Tour 
parls «lute Puerto 
Riraii rum, poui I'll over 

cocktail glass. Float a 
tliin slice of lime on lop. 


H OMO.sti-Y. My Int.'sband climheci oitt 
of that pool, sipped his Rtiiii (hmlet 
— and suddenly jnade an annoimrenuMtt. 

‘■From now on." lie said. “1*11 have a 
Rum Gimlet in my tub! Jtist the tiling 
after a liard day at llie office.” We were 
on our honeymoon — and I launched inlo 
my first lecture on moderation. Cocktails 
in the bath indeed! 

Btit T mit.st admit that the Rum Gimlet 
really hits the spot. Imagine the tart. 


i htan taste of lime i)liis the brilliant dry- 
ne.«s of Puerto Rican rum, .-Vnd it’s just 
perfect for [larties. So siin[)le. 

Our hotel bartender had only one warn- 
ing. "Make sure the rum you buy is 
labeled Puerto Riran Rum. It i> <li>lilled 
at high jiroof to make it e.xlra dry. And 
every drop is aged in oak. Puerto Ri<-au 
law reipiires it.” 

W hat all this mcan.s I’m not sure. But 
a.sk the man in that pool. He knows. 


FULL-SIZE DODGE 
PRICED MODEL 
FOR MODEL WITH 
FORD AND CHEVROLET 



shown above is a 1961 Dodge Dart! I The secret of its success is simple. Dart does not look, 
ride or feel like a low price car. Yet, it sells for the price of a Ford or Chevrolet. You get Dodge 
room, Dodge comfort and Dodge quality throughout. You get a ride that has been repeatedly 
called, “the best in the business”. You get a rust and rattle-proofed unitized body to protect your investment. 
You get an alternator-generator that will charge the battery even in slow moving traffic, make it last far 
longer than usual. You get a choice of 23 different models: sedans, hardtops, wagons, a convertible. With 
goa-oaviiig six ov V8 engines. Tliat’a Dai t ! ! And that’s value. See It at youi' dependable Dodge Dealer. 


DODGE 

DART® 



FITNESS /So/?/7/e Prudden 


The young explorer 


At 9 months a baby is like an explorer setting out from 
some snug harbor to discover the unknown. For the first 
time he takes leave of the protective enclosure of his mother’s 
arms to inspect on his own distant goals heretofore only sus- 
pected. The fears that might occur to an older child (or a 
more cautious adventurer) are dispelled by the baby’s uncon- 
querable interest. As 9-month-old Ren^ Pouteau demon- 
strates here, this curiosity, under proper guidance (SI, May 
2, et seq.), is a potent force in the development of his body. 

Photdt'dpkx bu Suzanne Szasz 



INTENT ON DISCOVERY. RENE BRAVELY FORGES AHEAD 



CLIMBING alone up ironing-board hill aft- 
er a toy, baby learns to put lower back 
and leg muscles to work in new directions. 


DESCENDING on his own is new and thrill- 
ing experience which tests arm, shoulder, 
chest muscles — and his courage as well. 


HAND-WALKING gives baby a thrill evi- 
denced by his happily pointed toes, A 
fearful i)aby's toes would be curled tight. 



TWISTING handstand gives baby a new 
view of the world, flexes lower back, hips. 
This action is opposite to sitting twist. 



SEESAWING with mother is a fascinating 
new pastime that increases flexibility of 
back and hamstrings, is fun for both. 



ARCHING provides happy relaxation 
and an excellent opportunity to learn good 
sports form, exercise shoulders and back. 
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THE GENIUS FROM 


by ROBERT CANTWELL 



B obby Fischer has now won the U.S. 

chess championship for the fourth 
consecutive year, and since he will not be 
18 until March, this means he has been 
sole possessor of the title ever since he 
was 14 years old. What made his most 
recent triumph particularly meaningful, 
however, was the fact that the players 
who pressed him hardest are not much 
older than he is. Second place in the 
tournament went to William Lombardy, 
a seasoned veteran of 23, and third to 
Raymond Weinstein, a 19-year-old col- 
lege junior. 

These three had met before, playing 
together rather than against each other. 
Last fall they were members of the Amer- 
ican team at the Chess Olympics in Leip- 
zig. On the Russian team were: the pres- 
ent world champion, Mikhail Tal; the 
former world champion. Mikhail Botvin- 
nik; another former world champion, 
Vassily Smyslov: and Paul Keres, an Es- 
tonian master who ranks with the ma- 
jor chess figures of the 20th century. The 
Russians were perhaps the most formida- 
ble aggregation of chess power ever as- 
sembled on any team. Bobby Fischer and 
his youthful colleagues nevertheless fin- 
ished a close second to them — which, of 
course, raised a pertinent question: Will 
they be able to beat the Russians when 
they gel a little older and more experi- 
enced? "’We can’t beat the Russians this 
year.” Bobby said, "and probably not 
next year. But we can give them the 


Rapidly niaiuring, Bohhy Fischer looks upon 
I he world with a/i oir of ironic superiority aft- 
er winning his fourth U.S. chess championship. 


BROOKLYN 


The best young chess players in the world are Americans, and 
the best American is l7-year-u!d Bobby Fischer. Most e.xperts 
believe he will soon become the- best player alive. A few think he 
is likely to be the best who ever lived. Now a four-lime U.S. 
champion and the youngest Grand Master in history, Fischer 
plays a daring, sometimes wild game. With it he may break Rus- 
sia's long monopoly of the chess championship of the world 


hardest fight they have ever been in.” 

If such a match were held right now, 
the important matter would not be who 
won. Whatever the outcome, a contest 
between these old Russian stalwarts and 
a group of newcomers would be a visible 
demonstration that the vital figures in 
chess are currently coming from the U.S., 
not from Russia. “We aren't producing 
young players!” exclaimed Vassily Smys- 
lov recently. Chess in Russia is subsi- 
dized in a fashion that would have 
shocked the Tweed Ring — even a minor 
chess master gets a car and one or two 
houses — and if good young players are 
not forthcoming, it is evident that some 
Dostoevskian soul-searching is overdue. 
On the other hand, no sport, with the 
possible exception of tossing the caber, 
has ever been so little supported as chess 
in the U.S. Yet the young players are 
nevertheless emerging here, and the na- 
tional championship tournament that 
Bobby Fischer just won was dominated 
by them. 

B obby's first opponent in the nation- 
als was Raymond Weinstein, wLo 
was a junior at Erasmus Hall High School 
in Brooklyn when Bobby was a freshman 
there. In those days Bobby occasionally 
dropped in to play chess at the Weinstein 
home, always beating Raymond with 
ease. Bobby hasn’t been in a classroom 
since he quit high school in the middle 
of his junior year; Raymond is well on 
his waythrough college. Despite Bobby's 
repeated victories, there is a quenchless 
rivalry between them, intensified because 
Raymond just had a big year, playing on 


the American college team that beat the 
Russian college students in a stunning 
upset in Leningrad. 

Thus, when with Weinstein and 10 
other contenders for his title, Bobby en- 
tered the ballroom of Manhattan’s Hotel 
Empire on a wintry Sunday afternoon a 
few weeks ago, he faced a familiar situa- 
tion. But in chess, and especially in Bob- 
by Fischer's brand of chess, nothing is 
ever the same. The 12 took their places 
at tables before big boards on the wall 
that duplicated their moves and set the 
chess clocks that timed their games. 
Each had to make a minimum of 40 
moves in the 2Vi hours allotted to them. 
At 2:22 Bobby shook hands with Ray- 
mond. moved pawn to king four and 
pressed the lever that stopped the clock 
on his side and started the one on Wein- 
stein's side. He was pale, but surprising- 
ly relaxed. Usually the most fidgety and 
restless of chess players, always walking 
about during his games, he now leaned 
over the board with folded hands, or 
barely rocked back and forth in his chair, 
or at most nodded his head from side to 
side, as if following the beat of a metro- 
nome, while he mentally played out 
moves ahead. 

The game progressed in profound con- 
centration. Then, at 2:44, Bobby jumped 
to his feet for the first lime, blinked his 
eyes rapidly, stuck his hands deep in his 
trouser pockets and began a long-striding 
pace around the tables to glance at the 
progress of the other games. He returned 
to his place almost at once, however; 
neither he nor Weinstein pondered long 
over their moves. At 2:50 he was on his 


feet again for another brief walk. At 
2:56 he again jumped up. At 3:01, after 
he castled, he arose, yawned, looked 
owlishly at the audience and walked once 
around his chair. Raymond, who had 
castled on his queen side, played knight 
to bishop four, whereupon Bobby sat 
motionless for 1 1 minutes. Then, looking 
not too pleased, he moved his king rook 
over one space to the king square. Ray- 
mond removed his glasses. He moistened 
the tips of his fingers in a glass of water, 
touched his eyes, put his glasses on and, 
after deliberating 16 minutes, moved his 
bishop back one space to his king square. 

The ballroom had grown warm. In the 
somewhat faded grandeur of the Hotel 
Empire the yellow lights from two over- 
head spots gleamed on the polish of the 
black chessmen, on the heavy gold- 
flecked beige drapes, on the gold trim 
of the ivory walls. Beveled mirrors re- 
flected the three chandeliers and the 
warm rose-shaded wall lamps. Outside 
it was growing dark, the cranes and half- 
demolished buildings of Lincoln Square 
looming enormous against the gray-felt 
sky, a few stragglers making their way 
over the slippery paths that had been cut 
through the drifts on Broadway. There 
was no sound except the whispered hum 
of kibitzers studying the moves- -’‘Why 
not bishop to rook four?"' or “He's go- 
ing to trade his queen for two rooks and 
a pawn” — and similar comments that 
serve chess fans in place of cheers. 

At 4:37 Bobby removed his coat. At 
5:13 an attendant brought coffee and 
sandwiches to the players, Bobby ab- 
sentmindedly removing the lid from the 

continueJ 
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container but neglecting to drink from 
it and leaving his sandwich untouched. 
At S;."?!) a certain nervous dismay gripped 
the spectators. “Fischer doesn't look so 
good,” said a youthful bystander, as if 
announcing the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor. Audit was true: Bobby had launched 
an attack along the open knight lilc, 
bearing on Weinstein's castled king, the 
sort of wild, daring attack that usually 
brings him victory: but this time it had 
petered out, and Raymond was unper- 
turbed, while Bobby was beginning to 
look strained. At 5:58 Bobby suddenly 
retreated, pulling his rook back to knight 
two, and for the next two or three moves 
seemed to be improvising, with no clear 
objective in mind. 

There were games going on at live 
other tables, but as far as the audience 
was concerned they might just as well 
have been played in the snowdrifts in 
the excavations for Lincoln Center. The 
chess addicts who follow Bobby Fischer 
to tournaments believe he is the greatest 
natural chess player in history (an opin- 
ion he readily agrees with), and they no 
longer merely expect to sec him win. 
They expect to see him come up with 
daring, surprising, imaginative combina- 
tions while winning. For the first time 
since Fischer began winning champion- 
ships, he was neatly groomed, wearing a 
suit rather than his customary sweat 
shirt and with his brown spiky hair neat- 
ly trimmed. All this finery disturbed his 
youthful admirers, many of whom could 
have fitted right into the cast of yh'esf 
Sifie Story without changing costume, 
and their concern deepened as Bobby's 
expression suddenly grew haggard and 
despairing. 

At 6:03 Weinstein began a slow-paced 
offensive of his own. He moved his queen 
across the board, traded off a knight and 
proceeded with cautious accuracy to ac- 
complish nothing. Then, at 6:42, Fischer 
struck. He leaned across the board, took 
a pawn with his rook and pul the black 
king in check. Me literally jammed the 
rook across the board with a swift, ex- 
ultant gesture, as if he were driving a 
sword through a deadly enemy. Wein- 
stein stared at the board, transfixed. Daz- 
edly, he moved the king out of check 
and, on the third move, resigned. In the 


gallery elderly men shook hands with 
each other, each as pleased as if he had 
personally won, and the younger kibitz- 
ers. all merciless Fischer idolaters, bus- 
ied themselves with sardonic wisecracks 
about the beaten Weinstein. 

Sixteen days, or nights, later at 10:50 
p.m. Fischer’s last antagonist wearily 
held out his hand in a perfunctory hand- 
shake to indicate that he had resigned. 
Bobby had won the championship again, 
taking seven games, drawing four and 
losing none. Tlie pattern set in his first 
game with Weinstein had persisted 



First chess set ca/ne from older sister Joan. 


through every round. Bobby was always 
plainly superior, always the champion 
and always in trouble. He narrowly won 
his game with William Lombardy, who 
finished second in the tournament. He 
was lucky to get a drawn game with 20- 
year-old Charles Kalmc, a senior at Penn- 
sylvania and a former college champion. 
Bobby also had trouble with the veteran 
Samuel Reshevsky, from whom Bobby 
first won the title three years ago. Reshev- 
sky had a winning game — or what looked 
like a winning game until Bobby by an- 
other flash of daring got out of if with 
a draw. 

In the midst of all these close shaves 
there was never the least suspicion that 
Bobby's game was falling off. He was 
playing up to average — usually bellcr 
than his own brilliant average. But the 
unique quality of his chess is that he 
never has an easy time of it. The chess 
masters of the past with whom he is now 
ranked — men like Paul Morphy or Jose 
Capablanca — were infant prodigies who 


easily defeated everyone they played, 
even in their early years. But not Bobby 
Fischer. Except when he is mowing down 
dozens of beginners in simultaneous ex- 
hibitions, he sweats, struggles, plots, 
schemes, plans, calculates and gets into 
fearful jams where only the deepest re- 
sources of his genius can extricate him. 
Chess analysts playing over his games in 
the national championship figure that 
Bobby won by last-minute inspiration 
four games he should have lost. Bobby 
himself said that Anthony Saidy, a Cor- 
nell medical student who finished next to 



His intransigence came from Mrs. Fischer. 


last, had virtually beaten him. “I swin- 
dled him a little,” Bobby said. “I had a 
lost position before adjournment, but by 
the time we adjourned I had won." 

It isn’t that Bobby plays down to 
weaker opponents to provide these daz- 
zling conclusions. “He is one of the 
greatest players who ever lived,” said 
Lisa Lane, the new American woman 
champion, after Bobby beat Arthur Bis- 
guier to wind up the tournament. “He 
ranks with people like Alekhine now, 
and if he keeps on the way he has been 
developing there will be nobody in a 
class with him,” Hermann Helms, the 
venerable chess authority who has known 
all modern masters since Pillsbury, ranks 
Bobby's youthful games with those of the 
best of the great players. Hans Kmoch, 
lc.ss prone to enthusiasm than any chess 
authority, wrote of “the stupendous 
originality” of Bobby's chess and said 
his performance matched “the finest on 
record in the history of chess prodigies.” 

Why then should he have had trouble 
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defeating inferior players? “I think Bob- 
by puts out just the amount of energy 
needed to win," said Robert Byrne after 
his drawn game with the champion. 
Byrne is a 32-year-old graduate of Yale, 
an instructor in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana and as articulate and 
erudite as Bobby is abrupt and monosyl- 
labic. In the past Byrne often beat Bobby. 
This time Byrne only managed a draw, 
partly, perhaps, because he has been 
spending so much time on his doctoral 
thesis, The Ontology of Putt! Weiss, that 
he hasn't played much chess. "Also, 
Bobby has developed remarkably in the 
past year or so,” Byrne said, "and he 
hasn’t stopped developing, not by any 
means.” Whatever the reason for Bob- 
by's fierce struggles with players who are 
not as good as he is, they make chess 
consistently interesting for him. He 
seems to adjust himself subconsciously 
to some plateau of equal ability with 
whomever he is playing, so that he is 
always in a world of genuinely intense 
competition. Meanwhile, so many close 
shaves, narrow escapes and stunning re- 
versals of form — coupled with the rise of 
a chess prodigy who is always barely 
managing to come out on top — have 
given American chess a character and a 
general interest it never possessed before. 

Bobby was born on March 9, 1943 
in Chicago, the second child of a physi- 
cist. His father's family was German. 
His mother was born in Swit^erland but 
raised in the U.S. In 1945, when Bob- 
by was two years old, his parents sepa- 
rated. Mrs. Fischer taught elementary 
school in Los Angeles and in Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Bobby himself first entered 
school in a place called Mobile, near 
Gila Bend in the desert of western Ari- 
zona. The town consisted of the school- 
house and the teacher's cottage, and 
(he permanent population was limited 
to Mrs. Fischer and her children, Joan 
and Bobby. The seven other students 
came from far-scattered desert ranches. 
The two Fischer children had a pet 
ground squirrel and a pet owl, both cap- 
tured in the desert. They also had a gar- 
den. in which they managed to grow some 
peas, but water was so scarce around Gila 
Bend that they had to devise a relay sys- 
tem to get it, a different child each day 
bringing a bucket of water from home. 
The Fischer children spent most of their 


time in the desert, and Joan recollects 
that arid world of bony rocks and gaunt 
cactus as the lirst place where they were 
happy — "There was something alive un- 
der every rock,” she says. 

Mrs. Fischer moved with her children 
to Brooklyn in 1 949. She worked first as 
a teacher before she studied nursing at 
Prospect Heights Hospital, and much of 
Bobby’s care fell to Joan, six years older, 
a tall, pretty, sensitive child with an 
acutely perceptive intelligence, They lived 
in a four-story yellowish brick apart- 
ment house, and there was a candy store 
where Joan bought games and puzzles 
to keep Bobby occupied. They played 
parchcesi. Monopoly and whatever oth- 
er games Joan could find. When Bobby 
was 6 she bought a chess set at the 
candy store because it was about the 
only game they hadn’t yet played. She 
and Bobby figured out the moves from 
the directions that came with the set, 
and both learned to play chess, but Bob- 
by showed none of the lightning appre- 
ciation of it usually attributed to chess 
prodigies. "It was just a game like any 
other,” he said, "only a little more com- 
plicated.” 

When Bobby spent a summer with 
friends of his mother at Paichogue on 
Long Island, he found an old book, 


bound like a ledger, filled with chess 
games. He carried it home and occupied 
himself by the hour with it. In the win- 
ter of 1950 Mrs. Fischer, bothered by 
his solitary absorption — he just didn’t 
answer when you spoke, she said — wrote 
to Hermann Helms, who for 61 years 
conducted the chess column of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. She asked Helms if he 
knew any boys Bobby's age that he 
could play chess with. Helms suggested 
that Bobby attend an exhibition to be 
given at the branch library on Brooklyn’s 
Grand Army Plaza. It took place on Jan- 
uary 17, 1951, and Max Pavey, once 
champion of Scotland, played simulta- 
neously against all comers, eliminating 
Bobby in 15 minutes. Carmine Nigro, 
the secretary of the Brooklyn Chess Club, 
was on hand. He was teaching his son 
Tommy to play and started teaching 
Bobby also, to provide Tommy with some 
competition. Bobby, however, learned 
so much faster that Tommy became dis- 
couraged and quit. 

P layers like Morphy and Capablanca 
could beat experts when they had to 
sit on books piled on chairs in order to see 
the board. But Bobby lost as often as he 
won. He had a scholarship at Communi- 
ty-Woodward, a private .school of mildly 

continuitl 


Along with girls, clothes and jazz, Bobby is interested in prisons, plays chess with inmates. 



BOBBY FISCHER 

progressive cast, where his grades were 
good, his chess playing was encouraged 
and his individuality approved of. Bobby 
played constantly, but he had reached 
the relatively old age (for chess prodi- 
gies) of 12 before he placed third in a 
small Brooklyn tournament. Then in 
May 1955 Nigro persuaded Bobby to 
enter the U.S. amateur at Lake Mohegan 
in New York slate. When they got to the 
scene "I lost my nerve,” Bobby said, 
"and only wanted to watch.” 

Nigro persuaded him to play, He lost 
more games than he won. But high-level 
competitive chess got a grip on his imag- 
ination that has never relaxed. Bobby 
joined the Manhattan Chess Club that 
summer, playing chess with anyone pres- 
ent. In July 1955 he played in the U.S. 
junior championship (for players under 
21) at Lincoln, Neb., finishing 20th of 
26 entries. By the time he entered Eras- 
mus High he wasn't much interested in 
school. He was one of 6.500 students, 
and no one had time to pay attention 
to his idiosyncrasies. He is remembered 
by school officials as a thoroughly nice 
boy with a good potential, not easy to 
know, conscientious and good in lan- 
guages, but so wrapped up in chess he 
could not think of anything else. 

He was progressing slowly. He won 
the U.S. junior championship, and at 1 3 
was the youngest player ever to win it, 
but he was 12th in the 1956 amateur and 
fourth from the bottom in the national 
championship that Reshevsky won that 
year. 

But one result of these years of losing 
was that chess for Bobby came to mean 
the need to win — nothing else. When the 
English chess authority Harry Golom- 
bek interviewed Fischer and spoke of 
the number of Caro Kann defenses that 
were being played by leading Russian 
masters, Bobby said. ‘‘They’re all chick- 
en. They don’t want to face bishop to 
queen bishop four against the Sicilian.” 
“For those readers not acquainted with 
the transatlantic idiom,” Golombek 
wrote soberly, “I should translate ‘chick- 
en’ as cowards, presumably derived from 
‘chicken-hearted.’ ” Bobby's games were 
daring, concentrated solely on one end; 
victory. The early games of other prodi- 
gies are usually permanent additions to 
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chess literature, but Bobby's are inter- 
esting only for their promise, with little 
of the art found in those of Morphy or 
Capablanca. 

Concentrating on victory alone also 
made Bobby defiantly antisocial. He 
grew into a gangling, awkward boy, 
touchy and uncommunicative, often 
rude to the point of boorishness. He was 
razzed a little at Erasmus High because 
of newspaper stories, and he developed 
an animosity toward the press that made 
Ted Williams seem by contrast a pub- 
licity hound. The separation of his par- 
ents was a sore subject, so an innocent 
query about his father’s interest in his 
chess might make Bobby the enemy of 
whoever asked it. After Bobby won the 
American championship, he was invited 
to play in Yugoslavia, and a television 
program gave him and his sister a side 
trip to Moscow on the way, but the Rus- 
sians did not approve of Bobby Fisclier 
either. Chess in Russia is part of the old 
intellectual tradition; chess masters like 
Tal and Botvinnik are men of the world, 
masters of several languages, highly edu- 
cated. and Bobby’s indifference to such 
things irritated and disturbed them. 

B obby returned the sentiments. He 
loafed around the Moscow chess 
clubs for two weeks, playing chess against 
everybody except the reigning masters. 
“You have to go through channels to 
get matches with them,” he explains 
now. Because Bobby and Joan were 
guests of the sports section, rather than 
tourists, they were given a car and chauf- 
feur and their personal translator, an 
engaging history teacher named Miss 
Kira. However. Miss Kira did not know- 
much English and was usually studying 
the dictionary before she brought in va- 
rious champion weight lifters, gymnasts, 
rowers, soccer stars and other sporting 
celebrities to shake hands with Bobby, 
all of which bored him. Who cares about 
stuff like that? 

In Yugoslavia, Bobby drew 12 games 
(including his game with Tal), won six 
(including a sensational victory over the 
great Paul Kercs) and lost two. Under 
the complicated procedures of interna- 
tional chess he qualified for the finals 
that would determine who would play 
Botvinnik for the world title. Bobby was 
also made an International Grand Mas- 


ler, one of 40 such in the world, al !5 
the youngest player ever to join those 
hallowed ranks. 

Thus honored, he returned to Brook- 
lyn: but there matters steamed to a crisis. 
Erasmus Hall could hardly put up with 
Bobby's disdain for learning and still re- 
main in business, so he and the school 
parted company. Some of Bobby’s ear- 
liest and most enthusiastic backers be- 
came annoyed at his tendency to dismiss 
most of the human race as potzers while 
reserving his regard for only a handful of 
great chess masters, including himself. 



Lombardy, six years older, ba ffled Bobby. 


He antagonized others by insisting on the 
letter of his rights as U.S. champion, re- 
fusing to play in the 1958 Chess Olym- 
pics unless he, rather than Reshevsky, 
played first board. In an international 
tournament in Zurich he played reason- 
ably well, but in the eight-man final to 
determine Botvinnik’s opponent he lost 
to Tal and wound up tied for fifth. When 
Mrs. Fischer picketed the White House 
last summer to call attention to the need 
for funds to send the team to the next 
Olympics Bobby's feelings were so ex- 
acerbated that his friends spent much of 
their time warning each other of subjects 
not to be mentioned in his presence. 

At present Bobby is more relaxed than 
he has ever been. The salient difference 
is that he has stopped playing chess 24 
hours a day. Last fall, when he was mid- 
way through a dull tournament in Bue- 
nos Aires, the chess world was electrified 
to learn that he had discovered romance. 


The name of Ihe Argentine siren who 
succeeded in getting Bobby’s eyes off the 
chess board is not known, but the imme- 
diate result was that Bobby lost three 
games in a row, bought three suits of 
clothes, got a haircut and finished in a 
tie for 16th among the 20 contestants. 
The news of the girl friend was flashed to 
Moscow, “Fischer did not keep in train- 
ing,” wrote Victor Korchoni of Bobby's 
poor showing, “and this circumstance 
played an important role.” 

“What’s going to happen to Bobby,” 
asked Larry Evans, the former U.S. 


champion, and an old friend, “now 
that he's learned there are other things 
in the world besides chess?” Thus far 
Bobby has changed mainly in the gener- 
al direction of a philosophic calm. He 
lives in the same house in Brooklyn, 
which is now deserted except for him 
(his mother last fall joined a group of 
visionary idealists who intend to walk 
across the U.S. from Los Angeles to 
New York, and thence across Europe to 
Moscow, in the interests of peace and 
disarmament; his sister is married to a 
scientist and intends to do graduate 
work in biology after she leaves Brook- 
lyn College this spring). Bobby sleeps 
late in the morning, plays chess, reads 
chess books, studies palmistry, listens to 
Dixieland records (or any kind of jazz), 
goes to the theater, plays table tennis, at 
which he is expert, and skis. For some 
reason mystifying to most of his chess- 
playing friends, Bobby has also lately 


become interested in prisons. Reverend 
Frank Beals, the head of the chess sec- 
tion of the People-to- People Sports Com- 
mittee. was formerly a prison chaplain, 
and Bobby prevailed on him recently to 
arrange a chess exhibition at Rikers Is- 
land, the municipal prison for New 
York. Larry Evans, Raymond Weinstein 
and Frederick Rieber. deputy commis- 
sioner of correction, accompanied Bob- 
by and Reverend Beals on the trip. On 
the way to the prison Bobby showed 
increasing interest in the guards who 
stopped them. 


“Suppose you didn't stop when they 
told you to," he asked. “Would they 
shoot?” 

“Don't try it,” said Evans. 

“No, seriously,” said Bobby, “sup- 
pose you just kept on going and didn't 
stop. Would they shoot you? I mean, 
would they really kill you?” 

He seemed genuinely perplexed about 
it. He thrust out his lower lip, as if con- 
sidering a move in chess, and weighed 
the possibilities. A man goes to visit 
Rikers Island. Guards slop him. He de- 
cides not to stop. The guards are armed. 
They draw their guns. Now what? Will 
they shoot? He thought a long time. 
Yes, presumably they would. 

“But would they kill you?” 

Nobody answered. His listeners were 
amused, but not quite sure what would 
happen. 

At last Deputy Commissioner Rieber 
said gently. “They would not kill you.” 


Bobby played the 20 best chess play- 
ers in the prison, while 2,400 inmates 
looked on and the prison band played. 
He trotted from one end of the fine of 
boards to the other, playing cautiously, 
as if each convict were a potential mas- 
ter, and looked relieved as one after an- 
other was checkmated. The last game 
dragged on until after the recreation 
hour ended, the prisoners were returned 
to their cells and finally only a handful 
of trusties were gathered around the 
board, responding to the curious ten- 
sion exerted by a good chess game in the 
world of the free or the unfrec. 

A ll Bobby's plans now hinge on win- 
^^ning the world championship. He 
cannot go to college unless he graduates 
from high school, and he has at least a 
year and a half of school work to com- 
plete. Erasmus Hall wants him to come 
back and finish, but the school officials 
are having trouble getting in touch with 
him. Bobby doesn’t seem too concerned. 
"1 am going to win the world champion- 
ship,” he said, “hold it a couple years 
and then take up something else and 
make a lot of money. 1 want to deal in 
real estate all over the w'orld and have 
houses in different cities, in Paris and 
London and Buenos Aires and Hong 
Kong and places like that.” 

After Mikhail Tal won the world 
championship, he said in an interview 
that Bobby's chess would eventually suf- 
fer by the thinness of his education. He 
added. "I wish Bobby would read more, 
and not merely chess books. Otherwise, 
he may cease to be a prodigy and become 
just an ordinary genius.'’ The leading 
Russian chess magazine said it more 
strongly. “Fischer is undoubtedly a tal- 
ented player, possessing an immense ca- 
pacity for work, but he thinks himself 
absolutely the strongest player in the 
world. This groundless self-assurance is 
decidedly holding back his further crea- 
tive growth.” 

To Bobby these criticisms arc specious. 
“Tal's a wise guy.” he said. “That's 
what’s the matter with him, He wants to 
be everything, a big brain. . . He 
made a gesture indicating that Tal wished 
to be a philosopher or a professor just 
because he played chess. It was pointed 
out that Tal’s comment about him 
wasn’t unfriendly. "So it just looks that 
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Cheers to Sun Valley winter! Here^ the 
season is at its brightest, with skiing, skat- 
ing, warm-water swimming heading your 
fun fare. After-ski social life, dining 
and dancing complete the picture. One 
suggestion — make your reservation early. 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo, 
Manoger, Sun Volley, Idaho 
(phone Sun Volley 331 1) or Union 
Pocifie Railroad, Room 2734, 
Omaha 2, Nebr„ or see your 
trovel ogenl. 

owned and operofed by 
UNION PACIFIC PAliROAD 



START wHU SHETLANDS 


For the fruKtul. enjoyable (profitable too) use of leisure. 
For satisfaction of children and their parents and 
grandparents . . . investigate Shellands. 

Instinctively gentle and Intelligent tittle horses, no one 
can help but love them. 

It desired a trainer will deliver, establish on your 
property. Instruct In care and handling. 

Deterred payment plan available. 

Fw information, write Of phone.- 

0 % a Omaha 2, Nebr. 

L/3nDy isrrn Phone34Mio8 
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Charles Goren 


EUROPE • HAWAII • MEXICO 
U.S. • CANADA • JAMAICA 
CARIBBEAN • SO. AMERICA 

CARTAN TRtfvEl 

PACKAGES • TOURS 
See your iravo/ agent 
or write 

108 N. State. Chicago 2 
377 Geary, San Francisco 2 
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way.” Bobby replied. “It’s really glib 
and superficial. Anyway, Tal hasn't been 
playing so good and he may not even be 
world champion by the time the next 
match is held.” 

Chess is merely a game with Bobby, 
something to be won: yet somewhere 
in his attitude toward chess lies the key 
to his character, as yet so rough-hewn 
and unformed. He recognizes its art, and 
his favorite master is Capablanca, the 
most elegant and artistic of chess cham- 
pions; but art is still secondary to victory. 
Bobby feels just as elated from a win in 
which he swindles his opponent as he 
does from one gained by the most imagi- 
native planning and the most flawless 
play. The hard schooling in which he 
trained for his victories left him with his 
.surface roughness, but he possesses an 
elemental integrity and an austere code 
of sportsmanship of his own. coupled 
with a jeering and sardonic attitude to- 
ward the polite conventions of good 
sportsmanship. He never complains at 
defeat, never attributes his failures to 
anything but his own bad play, never 
takes unfair advantage in the electric 
nervous tension of the big moments 
when the games are close and the time 
is running out. He is abnormally sensi- 
tive to sound, but he rarely takes any 
action about raised voices in the audi- 
ence and at most merely looks with a 
perplexed annoyance at the source of 
the interruption. He is famous for his 
blunt assertions as to how good a chess 
player he is, but he does not volunteer 
any comments of such nature: he only 
says what he believes if he is asked. 

W hen theyoung Mikhail Tal first be- 
came conscious of his ability as a 
chess player his first boyish impulse was 
to seek out the champion Botvinnik and 
challenge him to a match. When Bobby 
Fischer began to realize the importance 
of his position as a world master his 
first reaction was to put on a chess exhi- 
bition in a prison. Of the two indications 
of intcrc.st and character, the action of 
the 17-year-old boy appears more re- 
sponsible and significant. Whatever else 
may happen to Bobby Fischer, he plainly 
is not going to develop, as Tal feared, 
into just another genius. end 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

Nothing like it had ever happened be- 
fore. Not even Adolph Rupp was pre- 
pared for the sudden riisinlegration of 
hi.s Kentucky forces. Vanderbilt pro- 
vided the first inkling that thi.s year’s 
Wildcats may be harmless tabbie.s. The 
Commodores clogged up the middle to 
snarl Kentucky’s drives, moved sparing- 
ly ahead on Bill Depp’.s 17 points, then 
held on for a 64-62 victory. Next, LSI', 
which had succumbed meekly to Ken- 
tucky for 25 years, outmuscled the. W’ild- 
cals on rebounds to win ea.sily, 79 -59. 
Moaned Rupp: “They whipped us so bad 
off the offensive board.s that even I cried." 
Tulanc was no more con.siderate of the 
Baron’s bruised feelings. While Adolph 
fretted and fumed, Wayne Pearl and big 
Jack Ardon peppered the weary Kentucky 
defenders for 39 points and the Greenies 
won 72-70. It was the fir.st time that Ken- 
tucky had lo.st three straight in the South- 
ea.stern Conference. 

The WiidcaLs weren’t the only ones 
suffering in the mixed up SEC. Vander- 
bilt, after 14 straight, lo.st for the first 
time. Mississippi State, with Jerry Graves 
scoring 29 points (21 of them from the 
free-throw line for a new conference rec- 
ord!, whomped Vandy 74-65 to tie Klori- 
tla, a 68-53 winner over .iuburn, for first 
place. Georgia Tech edged past fieorgia 
89-80 in overtime but stumbled against 
Missi.s.sippi. The Rebels held Roger Kai- 
ser to 10 points and upset the Jackets 
69-67. 

Virginin Tech, after beating Kurman 
77-72 and V.MI 78-63, ran into trouble at 
Williamsburg. Burly Jeff Cohen out- 
scored (33-18) and oulrebounded (20-14) 
the Gobblers' Chris Smith and William 
and Mary won 74 60. The Gitadel. 
which earlier had edged William and Mary 
64-63 in overtime, won another cliffhang- 
er from Davidson. 74-73, moved up to 
share the Southern Conference lead with 
Tech and West Virginia. 

Despite his difficulties with the NCA.A 
(see page 5), North Carolina's Frank 
McGuire still found time to plan some 
special strategy for Wake Forest. He sent 
York Lare.se into the pivot, moved Doug 
Moe to backcourt and it paid off hand- 
somely. Lare.se scored 26 points, Moe add- 
ed 19 more, and the Tar Heels beat the 
Deacons 83 74. The same two players 
were just as hot again.st Virginia, and 
North Carolina won 92-70. But victories 
were coming harder for Duke. The Blue 


Devils had to rally twice to beat Virginia 
92-90 in overtime and Maryland 70-62. 
Wake Forest, still hanging on in the At- 
lantic Coast fight, came back to defeat 
North Carolina State 76 66. The top 
three: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA (10-Z) 

a. DUKE (13-0 

3. LOUISVILLE (13-1) 

THE MIDWEST 

“It doesn’t take any courage to throw 
the ball at the basket,” insists defense- 
minded Tex Winter. But after his Kansas 
.State team hit only 26') in the first half 
and trailed Oklahoma 22-21, Tex wa.s 
looking for some sharp-eyed cowards. lie 
eventually found them, and K-State 
went on to win 69 57. Meanwhile, sharp- 
shooting Kansa.s, led by big Bill Bridges 
and Wayne Hightower, slapped down 
Oklahoma State 73 68, Iowa Slate 90-59 
and is eager to test Winter’s theory when 
the two teams meet January 20. 

There were no surprises in the Rig Ten. 
While undefeated Ohio State ran away 
from Northwf.stern’s slowdown to win 
79 -45, Iowa ambled past Wisconsin 76-68 
and Michigan Stale 86-72; Indiana 
frounced the Spartans 79-55; Purdue, 
helped by Terry Dischinger’s 29 points, 
outlasted Minnesota 66-54. 

DePaul and Louisville, both unbeaten, 
met and DePaul won it.s llth game, 78- 
70, a.s iiltle Howie Carl dazzled the Car- 
dinals outside and M. C. Thompson 
wrecked them inside. The top three: 

1- OHIO STATE (12-0) 

3. BRADLEY (13-1) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

It was almost a year ago that Houston 
ended a 15-game Bradley winning streak. 
Last week the unbeaten Braves appeared 
on the verge of stretching an 18-game 
string when Tim Robin.son shot over a 
loose Hou.ston zone for 22 points and a 
39-29 half-time lead. But Houston 
switched to man-to-man, Tommy 
Thomson held Robinson to two points, 
and the Cougars won 60-59 on Jim Lem- 
mon’s foul shot with 36 seconds to play. 
Two nights later, Hou.ston took on an- 
other former Missouri Valley playmate, 
trimmed St. Louis 75-67. 

The Southwest Conference was still 
looking for a leader. Texas beat Texas 
Tech 63-55 and Baylor 59-58; Texas 
A&M surged pa.st Arkansas 81-62; Tech 



SOPHOMORES OF THE WEEK: PogO- 

jumping M. C. Thompson (leff) gave De- 
Paul board control, .scored 24 points in 
win over Louisville: lanky Art Heyman’.s 
sure shooting carried Duke past Virginia, 
also helped Blue Devils beat Maryland. 


upset the Aggies 74-68, and all three were 
tied for first place. The lop three: 

1. TEXAS («-6) 

2. HOUSTON (9-8) 

3. TEXAS A&M (8-4) 

THE EAST 

.St. Joseph'.s Coach Jack Ram.say had a 
plan to heat St. John's. First, tie up Tony 
Jackson in a tight, .shifting man-lo-man, 
then draw 6-foot-9 Leroy Ellis away from 
the basket. Frank Majewski and Tom 
Wynne did the job on Jackson and, when 
Ellis refused to come outside, muscular, 
6-foot-9 Vince Kempton .simply shot over 
him for 21 points. The aggressive Hawks 
won 74-71. However, St. Joe’s !o.st in the 
Midwest, to Xavior 87-75. 

St. Bonaveiiiure hardly drew a deep 
breath while overwhelming Gannon 103 - 
71 for its 97th straight at home. Niagara 
po.sed a problem for a while, but only until 
Tom Stith found his shooting touch. 
Then it was easy. Stith poured in 46 
points and the Bonnies won 88-68. VilJa- 
nova, shocked by Army 64 -49, beat West 
Virginia 82-77 as Jim Huggard tossed in 
28 poinUs. Princeton, moving easily to- 
ward the Ivy League title, pushed aside 
Brown 71-60 and Yale 78-63. The top 
three: 

1. ST. BONAVENTURE (t3-l) 

2. ST. JOHN'S (10-2) 

3. PRINCETON (9-2) 

THE WEST 

US(t was head and shoulders above the 
rest of the Big Five. The Trojan-s, work- 
ing cautiously but effectively around 
husky John Rudometkin, who scored 51 
points in two games, beat Washington 
twice, 66-56, 83-72. UCLA matched Cali- 
fornia’.s ball control with similar tactics 
and outla.sted the Bears 54 46. 

Skyline teams had a real problem — 
how to stop Utah’s Billy McGill. Den- 
ver tried it with two men, then three 
and finally four. But McGill mixed jump- 
ers, hooks, tap-ins and set shots for 41 
points and the Utes rolled over the Pio- 
neers 95-82. The top three; 

1 . use ( 12 - 2 ) 

2. UTAH (10-4) 

3. UCLA (10-3) 
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When you 
DINE Italian, 
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RUFFINO 



a sport is born 


See the new Para- 
mount-SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED Academy Award 
contender short. 

Now showing at your 
first-run theater. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL The fUtSTdN CKLTKiS rc>lurn.-d 
to their home enurt after a lO-game mad trip lit 
which they won seven uam*>s, look on seeond- 

E ilaee I’hiladelphiu. lieul ihem in overtime on a 
lasket by noli Cnusy. With a ihriK'-uatne lend 
over the Warriors, the Ollirs then traveled lu 
I’Kiladelfihiu, found Wilt (Ihumberlain 144 points) 
too mueh for them, lost 116- 113. In the Western 
Division ST. IvOl IS lost lo Syracuse and Phila- 
delphia on I he road liut eontinuod to dominate its 
division, was lO^j L'amf« iiheiid of si'eond-plaee 

fn the NIUI,, Bartlesville took a half-i;ame lead 
in the Weslerit Division when they lu-al New 
York 92 9(1 in overtime, while Denver, witha four- 
Kame losiiiE streak, drnpped to seeond place. In 


BOXiNS I'Al'L PKNDKIt Irecognized us middle- 
widL'ht oham|>ion in New York, Maagachusetl* 
and Kurope I sacceastully defended his title in Bos- 
ton against earnest Terry Downes of Ixindon. won 
on a "-round TKO when the referee stopped the 
fight because of bli-eding that was impairing 
Downes's vision and breathing pnyt ;<ii. 
DAVKV MOdUK, world fealherweighc eham- 
pion from Springfield, Ohio, palled himself up 
from the canvas in the sixth round, ouipoinled 
I'iuroiiean titleholder (rracieux Larnperti of 
l-'raiice in nontille bout in Paris- 


FOOTBALL After 72 seasons the IINIVKR.SITY 
OF DFNVKK, member of the Skyline Confer- 
enee, announced it was dropping inlerrollegiate 
football because the sport hud become prohibi- 
tively expensive, producing an annual delicil of 
5100,001). An urr>u.ced student )>ody, .showing a 
concern oonspieunusly larking during the football 
season, burned the school chancellor in etfigy and 
crashed the stadium to rip down the goalposts. 
Afler their first vear of aelion the eight AMKKI- 
<’AN FIIOTBALL LKAGUK owners met in 
Houston, released an estimate of their losses for 
the season: $3.:') million. Heaviest loser was Los 
Angeies, with u deficit of $900,000. At the same 
meeting the AFL challenged the National Foot- 
ball League lo a championship game next sea.son. 
Behind the cool command of Johnny t.'nilas, who 
hit fellow Colt Lennie Moore on two long, decisive 
plays, the WICST heat the Fast 35-31 in the Pro 
Bowl at Irfis Angelos. Jim Taylor, Green Bay Pack- 
er fullback, set a Pro Bowl record by scoring three 
touchdowns, while I’hiladelphia nuarterback Norm 
Yan Brockliii, for the Hast, tied a record by throw- 
ing three touchdown passes. 

GOLF - HOB (lO.ALBY of Crystal River. Fla., with 
a :2-ho!e total of 27.5, won the. $4.5,000 Loa Angeles 
Open by three strokes over Eric Brown of England 
and Art Wall Jr. of I’ocono Manor, Pa. .-\rnold 
Palmer shot n 77 on the first round, failed to iiuiil- 
ify for the final two rounds. Last year he finished 
26th. 

.ARNOLD PAL.MER, in a sudden-dc'alh playoff, 
defeated Al Balding of Canada in the $20,000 San 
Diego Open, after both tied with 271 for 72 holes. 
On theiirst playofl hole Palmersanka 4 '4 tool pull 
for a birdie 3, while Balding’s I'utt, from the edge 
of the green 15 feel out, jum|>ed in and out ot the 
eup and stopped one inch away for par. 

GvmNASTics lU'SSI.A's women's team defeated 
a I. .S. team 103.199 to 149,967 at West Chesier, 
Pa., while the Russian men's team heat the I'.S. 
2S5.S5 to281.4.5al University Park. Pa., in theonly 
two competitive matches on Russia's seheduled 
U.S. lour. 


HOCKEY-The MONTREAL CANADIENS, with 
a telling 6-2 victory, turned back a Toronto Maple 
Leaf bid to share first place in the NHL, Montreal 
continued four points ahead by shutting out the 
Boston Bruins, after the .Maiile Leafs slopped the 
Chieago Black Hawks'eight-gameunbeaumsireak 
with a 4 1 victory. It was Goalie Charlie Hodge’s 
third shutout in 21 games since caking over from 
Jacques Plante. .Meanwhile, Plante, at his own re- 
quest. was shipiii-d to Montreal’s farm elub, the 
Montreal Royals, in order to got back on the ice. 
"I feel like a kid starling over again," said Plante. 

HORSE RACING — JIMMY KILROE, olTirial 

handicapper for The Jockey Club, issued his 1961 
Experimental Handirap weights for 3-yeur-olds. 
Leading his lisi of 12H Thoroughbreds was Patrice 
Jacola' Hail to Reason, with 126 iiound.s. As the 
out.standing 2-year-old of 196i) the coll was rated 
first, although he hiLS betm re1 ired with an injury. 
.Mrs. Dodge Sloane’s filly Bnwl ot Flowers luce 
page. .7), al 120 pound.s, rates in second place 'with 
a five-pound sex allnwanee) over Carry Back and 


Papim’s AH, Imth at 122 pounds. The only other 
horses rated al 120 pounds or more were Rex 
Ellsworth's Olden Timr-sand Ilarhor View Farm’s 
Garwol, both al 120. 

PROVE IT f$.5) won his first slake.s victory by 
outrunning Tompion half a length m the $.54,000 
San Fernando at Santa Anita. Under Willie Shoi.- 
maker the eoll ran the 1 ' ^ mile in 1 :47 3.'S. ju.sL 
I I . .5 of a seeond slower than lhi‘ world record 
WILLIE SHOE.MAKEK look both sections of 
the .Santa Monica Handicap at Arcadia, won the 
$17,87.5 first division by lla lengths over Sue III, 
alioard Taboo '$14.30 1. the $17,67.5 second divi- 
sion by 4'^ lengths over Wiggle If, aboard C. V. 
Whitnev's Swiss Roil ($K.20i. 

KINGS SO.NG :$9.40' aurviv<-d a foul claim 10 
will his fourth slraighl race ni Trc>|iiral, beat out 
Shavetail by tialf length in the $17,200 Broward 
Handicap. Kings Song ran the 1 1 16 mile in 1:42, 
fastest lime al Tropical this season. John Rota up. 


SKATING— EDITH ANNE JOHNSON of Buflaln 
'SI, Jan. !)', national women’s bicycling cham- 
pion, won the intermediate girls' 220 title in the 
Eastern Stales Outdoor Speed Skating champion- 
ship Ilf Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


the season, thelnterniilional Ladies Ski rhampion- 
ship al Grindelwald. Switzerland, Olympic cltnm- 
pion HEIDI BIEBf. of West Germany won ihe 
downhill and combined title. GIt'I.IANA CIIE- 
NAUMINl'ZKO. an Italian housewife, won Ihe 
special slalom ;54 gates over a 46-foot descent i. 
MIRJA LEHTONEN, IH-year-old Finnish farm- 
er’s dough ter, look the 10-kilometer cross-country. 
In the first im|iorliint men's meet of the season, 
the I,jiulierhorn at Wengen, Switzerland. PEPI 
STIEGLER of Austria won ihe slalom in 2:00.7 
seconds for two runs down a tricky. 64-gale 
enurse. GI'Y PF.RILLAT of France won the 
downhill race and combiiii*d title. 


SWIMMING — NEVILLE riAYRS, l6-year-old Aus- 
tralian, set a world record in the22(l-yard liuiler- 
rtv with a clocking of 2:I7..3, at .Sydney. 
JGHNNIE D.AY, an Oklahoma University swim- 
mer, broke the .American record for the 2()0-yard 
backstroke in a Big Eight meet at Manhattan, 
Kans. Day swam the distance in 2:03.6, culling 
nearlv three st'ciinds off Ihe recognized American 
record of 2:11.5. 


TRACK ft FIELD At the Oregon Invitational meet 
at I’orlland i«ee pace .ei Olympic champion MUR- 
RAY HALBERG of New Zealand clipt.ed 11.7 
seconds off the world indoor two-mile record with 
a lime of 3:34,3. Oregon's Ro.scoe Cook lied the 
world record of 6.(1 in Ihe (iO-yard dash, while 
Oregon junior Sig Ohlemunn took l he l.OOO-yiird 
run in 2:1 1.4. Wiishinglon’s Rick Harder won Ihe 
50l)-yard run in 59.5. Ron Morriss heat Don Bragg 
in I he pole vault by soaring an even 15 feel, and 
Parry O’Brien output Dnllas Long with a toss of 
61 feel 11?4 inches. 

Big surprise of Ihe K. of C. meet at Boston Icee 
/xif/e m was BRUCE KIDD, I7-year-old high 
sehool runner from Toronto, who won llie two- 
mile event in 3:49.2. Bill Jtihnson of Maryland 
won the 45-yard high hurdles in 6.7. In the high 
jump John Thomas reached 7 fwl, and in the 
broad jump Mike Ili-rmnn of New 5'ork leapeti 
2-3 fwl 1 t.t inches- The 16-pnund shot was won by 
Gary Gubner of New York f'niversity with a loss 
of 56 feet 10!^ iiiche.s, a meet record. 

MILEPOSTS .NAMED: .MURRAY WAR.MATH 
and WARREN WOODSON, as major and minor 
college football coaches of the year, by the AmiT- 
ii'an Football Coaches AMOcialion, s|ionsored by 
Eastman Kodak Company. Warmath’s Minne- 
sota team had a Big Ten record of 3-1, lost lo 
Washington 17-7 in the Rose Bowl; Woodson's 
New Mexico Slate team had a 10-0 record, heat 
Utah Stale 21 14 in the Sun Bowl. 
PROMOTED: .ALLIE SHERMAN, 33, from 
New York Giant iiflenitive football coach lo head 


e Hot, 


ell. 


RESIGNED: BOBBY DOBBS, head football 
coach at the University of Tulsa, lo lake a simi- 
lar job with Ihe profi*88ional Calgary Rtumiteders 
of Canada's Western Inleriirovincial Football 
Union- 

HIIlED:LEO DUROCHER, as third-base coach 
for Ihe Los Angeles Dodgers. 

DIED: TUDOR ERA. 3, one of the lop U.S. 
Thoroughbreds from 1956 until retired to stud 
last year: at Lexington, Ky. 
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ChOB'in 54 — R.chord Meek- 56--Richord Meek, Tocy 
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Zinger; 64 — Earl Seuberl-Mirneopolis Tribune. 
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WJIhiE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DREGS IN THE CUP 

Sirs: 

“Let the amateurs play without re- 
muneration . . (The Cup liiinnetk 
Out, Jan. 16). Is Bill Talbert kidding? 
How would the poor boys make a living? 

Seriously, though, what I suppose he 
meant wa.s let the profesaionuh play on 
the Davis Cup teams without getting 
paid for it. This strikes me, for one, as 
a fine idea. 

Graves Davipson 

New York City 

• Right. Former Cup Captain Tal- 
bert’s original point was lost in an 
editorial foot fault.— ED. 

Sirs; 

Once again America has witnessed the 
sorry spectacle of its so-called amateur 
tennis players being lured to greener 
pa-stures of honest professionalism. 

At this rate our quasi-amateur tourna- 
ments will be reduced to using high school 
kids for participants. What a sorry state 
of affairs when two of our top young 
player.s, Barry McKay and Butch Buch- 
holz, force the U.S. to start from scratch 
again in its search to find players good 
enough to meet the Australians on even 
terms. If these two amateurs can’t win 
any major tournaments as amateurs, 
pray tell what they expect to win as pro- 
fessionals against the likes of Gonzales, 
Hoad. Segura et ah'! 

What a shame our tennis players don’t 
have the same pride and devotion to 
country that the Australians possess. If 
they did, I dare say the Davis Cup would 
spend a good deal more time on this side 
of the Pacific. 

Richard L. Nicholas 

Midland, Texas 


THE MAN 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on selecting Arnold 
Palmer as your .sportsman of the year. 

Robert Kido 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

You couldn’t have picked a better man. 

Peter D. Keseric 

Chicago 


BLIND GRIND 

Sirs; 

Arnold Palmer is liable to be a one- 
eyed Sportsman of the Year (Jan. 9) if 
he keeps on grinding his golf clubs as 
shown. 

M. J. Brinkerhoff 

Visalia, Calif. 

Sirs: 

If this truly represents Palmer’s nor- 
mal operating procedure with a grind- 


stone, it could be that soon we’ll be see- 
ing the sad sequel entitled Sportsman of 
the Year Gels a Guide Dog. 

Anybody who still has his eyesight and 
some common sense knows that 1 ) a 
grinder .should never turn upward anil 
2 ) a grinder should never be used without 
the protection of a plastic face mask or 
shatterproof goggles. 

Bob Gilmore 

Sonoma, Calif. 



PALMER DEMONSTRATES RISKY IRON PLAY 


Sirs: 

It isn’t often that a hacker can give 
worthwhile advice to golf’s greatest mon- 
ey winner, but please, Arnold, do some- 
thing about that grinding wheel! 

Clark Hogan 

Madison, Wis. 

• Asked to comment on her famous 
husband’s disregard for customary 
precautions in the workshop, Winnie 
Palmer, who has received 100 or more 
personal protests by phone on the 


same subject since the picture ap- 
peared, replied with a deep, wifely 
sigh: “Arnold’s that way about ev- 
erything. What can I do?’’— ED. 

GODLIKE WORDS 

Sirs: 

To you and Mr. Alexander Eliot, my 
thanks for Men Like Gods (Jan. 9). It 
is gratifying to find in a magazine de- 
voted to .sports an article which can 
qualify as literature, pictures which woukl 
do creilit to the finest art publication 
and perceptive, poetic writing which 
would do credit to Pericles himself. 

W. MacMurtrie 

Maple Glen, Pa. 

BOILING BOWLS 

Sir.s ; 

In behalf of the University of Florida, 
Baylor University, the Southeastern Con- 
ference, the Southwest Conference, the 
Gator Bowl, the South in general and 
millions of television football fans, I 
would like to express my appreciation for 
the wonderful coverage you gave the Ga- 
tor Bowl (three lines of agate type in For 
THE Record, Jan. 9 1 . 

Charles F. Jean 

Melbourne, Fla. 

Sirs: 

Sports Illustrated fairly described 
the Rose Bowl game as one between the 
speedy, heady Huskies and a gallant 
group of Golden Gophers — whom Minne- 
sotans are proud to welcome home. 

Andy Hilger 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

Sirs: 

If Minnesota i.s the No. 1 team in the 
country, what is Washington? 

Michael Kossen 

San Francisco 
Sirs; 

You ought to stick your head in all 
four bowls re.spectively. 

G. V. Meyers 

Rochester, N.Y. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


ANGELO GIULIANI 

Homing birds and baiipiayers 


When Angelo Giuliani of St. Paul is 
not beating the bushes for baseball 
players, he is scanning the heavens 
for pigeons. A former big leaguer (St. 
Louis Browns, Washington Senators, 
Brooklyn Dodgers) and a major league 
scout for the last 15 years, the sad- 
eyed, cheery-voiced Giuliani has been 
racing pigeons twice that long. “Every 


inru 2.«. iSC/ 


time I send a bird out,” he confesses, 
“I feel the same anxiety as the com- 
mander of an aircraft carrier.” Despite 
his fears, Giuliani's pigeons have re- 
turned often enough, and fast enough, 
to make him a top U.S. racer. 

Now that the old Senators have 
moved to Minnesota, Giuliani expects 
that his baseball and his birds will 


fly together more happily than ever. 
“The new stadium,” he says, “is right 
on my pigeons’ line of flight.” More- 
over, pigeon fancier Giuliani predicts 
that the strong northwest winds will 
help such Twin Cities sluggers as 
Killebrew', Allison and Lemon break 
Babe Ruth’s home run record. “My 
birds tell me it’s a cinch,” he says. 
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Meet the British on the train 


Y ou’ve heard about British “reserve”. You’ll 
find it thaws considerably in a British Railways 
compartment. 

True, the typical Briton rarely slaps you on the 
back. And he won’t start the conversation. But the 
fact remains, the British traditionally like Americans. 

Comment on the weather or ask a question . . . 
and you’ll get acquainted readily 
enough. Especially on the train. 

Makes your trip more interesting 
to meet the people of the country, 
don’t you think? It’s another rea- 
son for seeing Britain by British 
Railways. The trains go everywhere. 

They’re fast. They run frequently. 


And for $1.50 you get a fine, full British meal that’s 
a bargain. 

Another bargain, British Railways Thrift Cou- 
pons. Buy them before leaving America, as they 
are not sold in Britain itself. Up to 1000 miles of 
First Class travel for only $34.50; Second Class. $23. 
Rates vary in Canada. Valid also for Irish cro.ss- 
channel, Clyde and MacBrayne’s 
steamers. Or how about a 9-day 
“Guest Ticket”? Good on any train 
in the United Kingdom (except a 
few Continental boat trains'*. First 
Class, $39 ; Second Class, $26. 

Make friends among the British, 
on British Railways! 



ffnnt "plnnriirii'" litoniturf? W'ritp. 
British Rnihvnys, Dppt. Alt'-! . I 
O.W Fijth Avenue, A’eu: York 20, A’. Y. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railways Thrift Coupons. 


BRITISH 


RAILWAY^,. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • TORONTO 
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SKI COLORADO 

ms YEAR 


Enjoy skiing at its fun-filled best on light-as- 
fluff powder snow, sparkling in the brilliant sunshine 
of Colorado’s crisp, dry climate. And you can 
enjoy Colorado’s wonderful skiing no matter what 
your ability, for every ski area in Colorado offers 
a wide variety of runs— from gentle novice 
slopes, perfect for learning or practicing, to 
spectacular expert runs that drop from the 
very peaks of the lofty Rockies. 

Colorado areas and lodges offer a wide 
selection of accommodations in every 
price range . . . including many attractive 
all-expense package plans. 

Don’t put it off another season — 
come to Colorado this year and enjoy 
the ski vacation of your lifetime. 


COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 
Room 317, Capitol Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
This one coupon brings full informotion about 
Colorado's skiing. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 

DetiLilfd infomiation on all 
Colorado .ski areas, trans- 
portation. iodgefi. (includ- 
ii\g prices) — and complete 
list of winter sports events. 


SHOPWALK 

New ski glasses reduce glare, give 
greater protection from the wind 

A really good pair of goggles to 
protect his eyes against wind and 
sun has for years been the skier’s 
dream. Every make at his disposal, 
it seemed, had some inconvenience 
and occasionally a serious disadvan- 
tage. This year opticians are design- 
ing glasses to fit the skier’s exacting 
demands for eye protection. 

Several optical companies are al- 
ready selling their own streamlined 
designs which are much better than 
anything offered to skiers before. 
These new glasses really do protect 
eyes against blinding glare -from all 
angles, even in the rarefied air of high 
altitudes where the sun’s rays are 
most intense. They are contoured to 
block eye-watering wind, and the 



shape of the lenses is slimmer than 
before. 

In Chicago, Marshall Field sells 
a French pair designed by Rolley 
(above). The green convex lenses 
have a WTap-around sweep that is 
particularly effective in shutting out 



side glare and wind. They cost $12.95. 

Distortion, a particular annoy- 
ance, is virtually eliminated in the 
glasses designed by Purdy opticians 
of New York (above). The dark shell 
frame hugs the face, and the swept- 
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when trouble comes 
use this free 


EMERGENCY 

REFLECTOR 


“MUST” EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY CAR. When trouble comes, this handy emergency re- 
flector will prove to be a friend indeed. It assembles in 3 seconds, reflects lights of oncoming 
traffic- until help arrives. It’s collapsible. Fits most glove compartments. For your free emergency 
reflector from Nationwide Insurance, just send the coupon below. You’ll receive it by return mail! 


7V?/s emergency reflector is provided in the in- 
terest of highway safety by an old friend of car 
owners, Nationwide insurance — the company that 
insures more than 2 ’/a million American motorists! 



America 's most progressive insurance organization 

ATIONWIDE 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company . home officei Columbus, Ohio 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Company 
246 No. High St, Dept. M, Columbus 16, Ohio 

Please send me my free Emergency Reflector. 


.\I3 



SHOPWALK 


COME 

SOUTH 

TO 

SKI 

High in the Virginia Alic- 
ghanies, man-made snow and 
ice have created a new all- 
winter sports center . . . skiing 
on two miles of slopes and 
trails . . . trestle car lift . . . 
skating rink that is regulation 
hockey size . . . winter sports 
lodge with pro shop, rentals, 
restaurant and sun deck . , . 
Sepp Kober Ski School. Swim- 
ming, dancing and all the 
resort facilities of The Home- 
stead arc at hand! ^“Lcarn- 
to-Ski-and-Skate Weeks*’ in 
January. Write for details. 



back lenses give especially good pe- 
ripheral vision. These are available in 
smoked optical glass or green, yellow 
and brown unbreakable plastic. Each 
model sells for .$1.5. 

Skier-Optician Bill Blocker of Eu- 
gene’s New York store spent several 
winters in the mountains before he 
designed a gray ground-glass lens 
Inketched below) that he believes is 
90% effective in filtering high-alti- 
tude ultraviolet and infrared rays. 
Since ground glass will break, he has 



had the lenses heat-treated to with- 
stand up to 1,000 pound.s of pressure. 
At additional cost, Eugene’s will 
grind them to fit any prescription. 
Encased in a strong black frame that 
comes in three styles, the.se glasses 
look good enough to wear anywhere. 
A pair costs $22. 

Such optical glasses give the skier 
the be-st eye protection yet, but a 
number of ski goggles currently sold 
in the resort shops solve various prob- 
lems. The one below which Beeonta 
distributes is a favorite of Austrian 



ski instructors: a plastic shield by 
Barrufaldi that is practically fog- 
proof. It flip.s up and out of the way 
when eye cover is not needed, and 
there is a wide .space between it and 
the leather headband to let air circu- 
late, lessening the tendency to steam 
up. The shield comes in green or 
lemon, and each costs $1.50. 

— Peggy Downey 



NEW! 6,800 ft. double chairlift... 
one of nation’s highest. New expanded 
lodging accommodates more skiers than 
ever before! 


Thrifty 

Ski 

Weeks 

on The Big Mountain 
at Whitefish, Montana 

...three-lime site of Natioml SH Championships 



SPECIAL ALL-SEASON RATE IN- 
CLUDES: Six days of skiing on finest 
powder snow — over 15 miles of open 
slopes, trails • Lodging at Big Moun- 
tain Chalet, Ski Lodge or in-town (free 
bu.s to slope.?) • Three meals daily • Un- 
limited use of all lifts • Six ski lessons. 


Oeernighl from Svallle; one day 
from Chicago; less than a day 
from St. Puul-Minneapolis— 
on Great Mortkern's 
ivcomparable 

EMPIRE BUILDER ^ X» 



PcsscHiTcr Traffic Manager, 

GrcHt Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota bm-5 

Please supply further information on 
Great Northern trains to Whitefish and 
on The Big Mountain “Thrifty Ski 
Weeks”. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 




STATIONARY SKIERS SNOWPLOW DOWN SKI-DEK AS RUG SLIDES UNDERNEATH THEM 

Instant Ski Slopes 


An inventor brings the 
mountain to the skier— for 
snug sport without snow 

by MORT LUND 

T here are three troubles, from 
the point of view of less ambitious 
sportsmen, with tlie sport of skiing. 
First, it has to be practiced far from 
the places where most people live. 
Second, there is all that elegant 
equipment to buy and carry around. 
Third, distance and money aside, 
snow is a fickle substance, good for 
skiing one day, impossible the next. 
This year one man and a wild idea 
challenged all three with a gadget 
calculated to pull the most lethargic 
non-but would-be skier right out of 
his armchair. 

The idea is a perpetual, mechanical 
ski hill. The man is Ray Hall, a ski 
instructor until the idea hit him. The 
perpetual, mechanical hill (called 
Ski-Dek) was built on the floor of 
the Klockner Steel Products Co. in 
Rockaway, N.J. and tested there. 
The cost was borne by Cyril Farny, 
a Wurlitzer Organ dealer who dabbles 
in inventions. He has had enough 
flops (an electric window closer was 
one) and enough successes to be 
philosophical about taking the risks. 
"You never know when you'll hit 


the big one,” said Farny, standing 
beside the machine in the dim light 
of the Klockner mill while the din 
of a work day went on all about. As 
welders busily spurted blue-and- 
white flames at various objects in the 
shop and half a dozen skiers zipped 
about on the machine’s slope, Farny 
explained the principle of Ski-Dek. In- 
stead of having a skier run downhill, 
using up the mountain at a fast clip, 
the mountain is moved past the skier. 
The structure of the machine is that 
of an inclined plane, 18 feet high at 
the upper end, sloping downward for 
40 feet to a landing strip four feet 
off the floor at the lower end. The 
slope itself is a platform 25 by 40 
feet covered by an upward-moving 
rug. The rug is driven by two rollers, 
one at each end of the platform; in 
appearance it is like a conveyer belt, 
or a stepless escalator. As a matter of 
physics, any skier moving downward 
on the belt can keep skiing as long as 
he doesn’t go downward faster than 
the belt moves upward. By the same 
token, if he doesn’t ski downward 
faster than the rug moves up, then 
he will slowly be carried to the top. 
Like Alice in Wonderland, he has to 
keep moving to stay in the same 
place. 

If this sounds wild, the sensation 
of skiing Ski-Dek is at first wilder. 
Hall, who is a young 3fi, throw's the 



BOATS 

Jan 24-26 THISTLE Championships 
Feb 4-5 Southland SWEEPSTAKES Regatta 
Feb 12 Sunshine City OUTBOARD Regatta. 
Feb 16-19 LIGHTNING Championships 
GOLF 

Feb 9-12 St. Pete Women's Open 
Mar 16-19 $22,500 Men's Open 

DOG - HORSE RACING: JAI ALAI 
Thru mid-April 

BASEBALL 

Mar 11 - April 8, Spring Training 
games, hosts; YANKS and CARDS 

Write for color folders, accommodation 
information 

H. S. Davenport, Mgr. 

Chamber of Commerce 

ST. PETERSBURG 

F LORI DA 


NOW SHOWING 


At your local theater 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Paramount’s 


New Big Screen 
Full Color Sports Short 


NOW SHOWING 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 


. adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis.Try a louchl 

IMPORTED ♦ Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 





SKI MACHINE 



including ^ double chair lifts! 


The finest skiing is yours where 5 
double chair lifts serve the mid- 
west's longest, highest slopes. You 
ski urider snow conditions guaran- 
teed by Boyne's extensive snow- 
making equipment. After fun on 
the slopes, dive into the outdoor 
heated pool. Summer-winter ice 
skating rink, the Stein Eriksen Ski 
School, 150 of the most modern 
rooms located at the slopes, plus 
two cocktail lounges offering gay 
night life, all combine to make 
Boyne’s fabulous reputation come 
alive for you. Season — Thanksglv- 
inq to Easter, Learn-to-Ski-Weeks 
} every week. 


Write for Free Color Brochure 



BOYNE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


BOYNE FALLS. MICH. C. MOLL MSR. — PHONE 20 
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switch to let the machine build up 
speed before he in%’ites a skier to 
step on and ride to the top to begin 
his run. As the skier/ sidesteps from 
the platform at the low end to the 
rapidly escalating rug. nine chances 
out of 10 he will sit down suddenly 
and find himself being carried to the 
top scrambling to find his feet. Tliis 
delights Hall, who dances below, 
saying, "Hey boy, how’s that? Some 
machine, hey?” Farny, who is older 
and less playful, runs for the switch, 
shouting, '“What are you doing? Get 
him up. Let him get up,” and shuts 
the machine down before the skier is 
unceremoniously delivered in one ri- 
diculous position or another to the 
upper end. 

Once up, the skier faces an even 
more confusing test: learning the 
technique of skiing down. He pushes 
off from the top platform and makes 
headway down the rug until, just 
as in real skiing, he makes a turn. 
The skis bite into the rug and ef- 


fectively .slow him down to a velocity 
equal to the rug’s but in the opposite 
direction. At this point the skier’s 
eye .suddenly tells him he is motion- 
less with respect to the windows and 
machinery of the Kloekner steel 
works. At the same time his kines- 
thetic sense tells him his skis are still 
traveling over the surface as in a nor- 
mal turn on snow. Einstein would 
undenstand the relativity involved 
but the skier’s mind does not. The 
two contrary sensations tangle in the 
brain and the skier does what he has 
learned to do in case of confusion: 
he falls down. Then, however, in- 
stead of coming to a safe stop as he 
would in the outdoor form of the 
sport, he finds himself once again 
being carried, willy-nilly, upward — 
ascending like Elijah to heaven. 

It isn’t just the untried .skier who 
takes the unwilling upward trip. 
Practically every skier new to the ma- 
chine — top instructors, national ski 
champions, a number of ski writers 
—including this one— assorted be- 
ginners and intermediates have all 





been thrown by the machine on their 
first try to find themselves looking 
ruefully up at the steel roof beams 
in Klockner’s. 

But every skier who has spent an 
hour on the machine has come away 
trying to buy a piece of the company 
($25,000 a block of stock). After 
about half an hour, the sense of 
strangeness wears off and the rest is 
pure delight. The machine is like a 
drug: no skier wants to get off and 
stop. There are no potholes to dodge, 
no fallen branches, no ice, no bare 
spots, no wet snow. 

The rug, in fact, is softer than 
snow. There can be collisions, but 
only if the rug is crowded. Even then, 
since the skiers all have to move at 
about the same speed to stay on the 
rug, a collision isn’t serious. 

Most skiers begin learning on the 
rug with small 2 ) ^-foot skis, the Shor- 
tee Wedeln invented by Clifton Tay- 
lor (or copies of same), because the 
friction of the rug is higher than that 
of snow. But a good skier can soon 
work up to skiing on seven-foot skis 
with the skill he has outside. 

While the Klockner pilot model 
was being tested by skiers, Hall was 
busily building a smaller machine. 
The first of these compact (16 by 30) 
machines went to the National Win- 
ter Sports Show in New York, where 
it helped draw 6,000 spectators a 
day, twice as many as the previous 
New York winter show. Hall and 
Farny took on several franchise hold- 
ers on a tentative basis. The fran- 
chise men sooner or later will put up 
a squad of the machines in various 
cities throughout the country— the 
world’s first ski-o-dromes. “If skiers 
want wind in their face, ice-cold 
drafts and all those discomforts,” 
said Hall, “we’ll just add them, 
that’s all.” The Ski-Dek motor (a 
20-horsepower electric) is practically 
soundless, but Hall, who is sure he 
can invent anything, says he can 
construct an attachment that will 
whistle like a February gale. 

Hall is a kind of surprise genius. 
His skiing friends think of him as a 
personable if excitable man, but ac- 
tually he is meditative and inventive 
in everything he does. Construction 
innovations utilized in the Ski-Dek 
eventually will have wide application 
in industry; and Hall had previously 
designed a special beamless roof for 
houses consisting of curved plywood 
panels. Actually, he might not have 


come up with the perpetual ski hill 
except that one day after he had dis- 
missed his ski class at Aspen, Colo., 
he took a ski run for fun and inad- 
vertently tried to pass his upper shin 
on one side of a small tree and his 
ankle on the other. In the hospital, 
during the time it took the doctors 
to replace a section of powdered shin- 
bone with a piece of steel. Hall let his 
meditations run wild. 

The wild idea 

‘T bad always wondered why it 
was that skiing only reached a very 
small part of the people who could 
enjoy it,” he recalls. “I started think- 
ing about how to get skiing into the 
cities a long time ago and how to ski 
in a small space. In the hospital, by 
heck, I had this idea. You never know 
what you’ll come up with if you 
break your leg.” 

Shortly after he got back on his 
feet, Hall was introduced to Farny 
through Farny’s son Dave, a fellow 
instructor. Hall and the elder Farny 
started talking inventions, and Hall 
gave him a rough sketch of the ski 
machine. Farny invited the young 
man to his home in New Jersey to 
build the device. 

Hall first built a small 5-by-12 
model to test skiing surfaces and ski 
bottoms. He tried surfaces of canvas, 
wool, plastic beads, brush bristles 
and nylon cloth, settling at last on a 
specially made nylon rug of Allied 
Chemicals’ Caprolan fiber. The ny- 
lon pile was oily enough to help lu- 
bricate the passage of the skis and 
deep enough to hold the ski in a turn. 
Then, to make the ski slide easily 
over the rug, Hall turned to the slip- 
periest plastic known: Teflon. 
Even then he found he had to use 
an additional substance, a chalklike 
powder which he spreads on the rug, 
to get the skis moving fast. 

The sliding problems solved. Hall 
told Farny he was ready to build a 
big one. Farny put up the money and 
hired space and workmen from 
Klockner’s. Hall, who never bothered 
to finish college, found himself direct- 
ing graduate engineers, some of them 
unsympathetic. They insisted that 
Hall could not build the machine in 
such and such a manner. Hall went 
ahead and built it in such and such a 
manner anyway. At the end of the 
sixth week, the machine rolled. Hall 
hopped on and made the first auto- 
matic ski descent on record. 

conliniieit 



U.S. Olympic^- 
Teams 
Pick 
“Inside 
Winner” 

3 Times 


For the third consecutive time, Duofold 
is the official underwear of the U.S. Win- 
ter Olympic Teams! The reason? The 
unique construction of Duofold Sports 
Johns leaves you free to ski, keeps you 
warm-dry and comfortable outdoors and 
in! Dual layers of finest cotton and 
zephyr-light wool are interknit to trap 
a weightless layer of air. Gives complete 
insulation! Locks in body warmth, locks 
out cold! You never feel chilled or clam- 
my— you never overheat indoors! 
Duofold fits trim, neat and smootii, even 
under “atretchies.” Accept no substitute 
for Duofold because there is none. 
Creamy White and smart colors in solids 
and Candy Stripes. For men and women. 



WATER FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMfLY! 




bucgy 

RAFT 

PORTABLE 
SAFE 


Big 80" diameler 
covered raft. 

Will not tip over — a special 
buoyancy feature.* 

Holds up to 1600 pounds. 
PERMANENT colors. 
^PATENTS PENDING 
Ideol for Wafer Skiing 
and Skin Diving 



FIBER-FOAM MARINE PRODUCTS INC. 

no WALL ST. JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 



SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schteffelin & Co., N. Y. 



zna.p of Colorado 


- IMO by Conlincital Aiilires 

Beautiful 4-color relief map by Jeppeson spots all 
major ski areas within short drive of Denver— the 
greatest concentration of modern uphill facilities 
on the continent. Lists elevation, length of season, 
combined lift rise and lift lengths for each area. 

Send only 3Sc in cash or money order to: 

COWr/WfWMt AlRllUES Dept. DM 

Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado 


SKI MACHINE coiUiiiiicl 

'I’he world's first indoor ski races 
have already been held at Kiockner’s 
—with certain variations from cla.ssic 
racing procedure. The fir-st race was 
held between Clif Taylor and Hall for 
the world indoor 50-pole champion- 
ship. (The poles of outdoor racing are 
represented by oncoming dots on the 
rug.) Taylor won: 50 poles in -‘fo sec- 
onds. This writer and Hall then raced 
off for the w'orlcl indoor simultaneous 
title: first man to the bottom of 
the machine through identical race 
courses set side by side. Hall came 
out a clear winner, but he had been 
practicing at night. 

Arthur Murray may go 

■‘Races like this will replace bowl- 
ing on TV,” .said Hall, "and when 
they get tired of one kind of racing, 
we’ll invent another. After that we’ll 
replace Arthur Murray on TV with 
some ski dancing that I’m going to 
invent. You know, a couple sliding 
down arm in arm over the slope, do- 
ing waltzes, spins and everything.” 

The possibilities are many and 
perhaps appalling. The next step 
would likely be a ski follies with cho- 
rines doing precision kick-turns. Or 
ski musicals: Oirl of Obergvrgl, and 
My Fair Schusner. 

The machine may turn all sched- 
uled B pictures about skiing into C 


piclures, with daredevil sequences 
filmed in the studio. It can be made 
to simulate almost any kind of natu- 
ral — a.s well as unnatural — form of 
the sport. Hall has plans for building 
irregularities in llie rug— mounds, 
hollows, rises, even ruts — to imitate 
actual conditions. He hasn’t quite 
figured how to fake deep pow'der 
snow yet, but give him time. 

More importantly, Ski-Dek is an 
instructor’s godsend. ‘‘I’ve taught 
people to .ski on this thing without 
putting my boots on,” said Hall. He 
rigs a practice bar from the side of 
the machine to teach beginners. The 
no\ ice hangs on to the bar and makes 
the appropriate moves as the rug 
whirls by under his skis, 'rhe teacher 
can stand an arm’s length away and 
put his hand gently on the pupil’s 
offending, out-of-position anatomical 
part and move it back into line. To 
bend the pupil’s knees, he merely 
presses clown on the top of his head. 

Happily confident of success. Hall 
and Farny are forging ahead protect- 
ed by a welter of solid patents. Tt. 
seems certain that Ski-Dek could 
bring thousands of city people into 
skiing almost immediately. 

“It's sure going to make skiing dif- 
ferent,” said Hall, proud but some- 
what dazed. “Now that I’ve proved 
you can ski without snow, it really 
has me scared. It’s so big I might 
make $5 million.” end 
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LIGHTNESS ...t.t //w i/iit.sl/i/ic/hiff rharui'terisf/r 

of the ii orld's (/renl-lat:ting imported whiskies— Ciinudiav and Seotch. 

Lightest of them idl is Ciinudiou Clidt. 'I'liiit's whif i/oti cdU stoji iritli it nil eveninf/ lovg. 


■i idl . 

Imported hi bottle f i 


■I Conn dll, it's <1 i/eors old. 


90. i proof. “The Best In The ITou.'te” in 87 land: 


CANADIAN CLUB 


IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC.. DETROIT, MICH, BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 




HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKCRVILLE CANADA 




stroboscopic photo: Actual blending of L&M's fine tobaccos at Durham, North Carolli 


• *1960 Llgeoft & Myers Tobacco Co- 



